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= WHERE LIES THE GLEAM 
OF SUMMER SKIES IN RIPPLING MEADOW STREAM." 
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THE OLD TOLL-BRIDGE BETWEEN WINDSOR, 


New England and Other Matters. 


bf is quite a different brook that The Com- 

panion shows on its cover this week. Last 

week it was a mountain torrent that tumbled 

down over the ledges to a large pool. This | 
week it is a stream that meanders through | 
peaceful meadows. Both are familiar to all | 
who know New England, and who seek its | 
quiet and restful spots during the vacation | 
season. Each has its own charm and beauty. 

Which do you prefer? 


Ca) 


AST month work began on the buildings of | 
the Connecticut College for Women, which 
is to stand on the banks of the Thames at New 
London. The administration building, science | 
building, and three dormitories are the first, | 
and others will come in the near future. The 
movement for this college came after the action 
of Wesleyan in shutting out young women had 
left Connecticut without any higher institution | 
of learning open to women. The college build- 
ings overlook the famous rowing course where 
Yale and Harvard meet every June, and thus 
the students will from the start have at least 
one advantage that the girls at Radcliffe, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Holyoke would like 
much to enjoy. 


poston people are getting their first oppor- 
tunity to see evidences of the much-dis- 
cussed 502-foot tower that is to rise above 
the roof of the custom-house. There was a | 
long controversy as to the nature of this tower, 
or, indeed, whether there should be any tower | 
at all above a building that is relatively small. 
But the plans for the high tower prevailed, 
and when the work is done Boston will have 
one of the most notable: towers in the world, 
and one that will be the first evidence of the 
city to incoming ships. Boston is not a city of 
‘*sky-serapers,’’ like New York and Chicago, 
and so the tower will stand out in solitary 
dignity. The foundations for the tower extend 
one hundred feet below the level of the street, 
and are among the heaviest ever put in place. | 
The tower will be of granite, round a steel 
framework. The date set for the completion 
of the work is September, 1914. 





N connection with the erection of a statue of 

Nathan Hale on the Yale campus, there is 
a plan to buy the old Hale place at Coventry, 
Connecticut, where the house where Nathan 
Hale was born in 1756 is still standing. The 
Sons of the Revolution may purchase and 
preserve the old house on the ground of patri- 
otic sentiment, and they may also buy three 
hundred acres of land near by, and establish 
there a game-preserve and a scientifically cul- 
tivated forest to serve as an example of wood- 
land management. The statue itself will soon | 
be ready to stand in front of Connecticut 
Hall, the last remaining building of Yale’s 
famous old brick row—a bronze effigy of the | 
young hero, with arms and ankles bound as 
they were when the British put him to death 
as a spy in 1776, and as he might have looked 
when he uttered his immortal regret that he 
had only one life to give to the service of his 
country. 


Os) 


Ts officers and cadets of the Argentine 

training-ship Sarmiento were so pleased 
with the hospitality of Boston during their visit 
to that city last month that they have started 
a movement for the gift of a statue of Presi- 
dent Sariniento of Argentina, to be erected in 
one of the Boston parks. Not long ago the 
American people in Buenos Aires gave that 
city a statue of Washington, and so the plan of 
the Argentine naval officers, which is said to 
have hearty support at home, is a reciprocal 
courtesy. It is probable that Boston people 
are less familiar with the name of Sarmiento | 
than the people of Argentina are with the 
name of Washington, but it will be well for | 
Boston people, and all Americans, to know | 
more of the national hero of one of the most | 





| advanced and prosperous of the South Amer- 


| years was marked by many reforms and by 
| great progress, so that his name has since 


| part of the state. Among the few left in 


| summer, is that across the Connecticut between 


| We all remember the little boy in Stevenson’s 
| poem, ‘‘My Treasures,’’ whose dearest treas- 








VERMONT, AND CORNISH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ican republics. It is especially fitting that 
Boston be the site of a memorial to Sarmiento, 
because it was in that city that he got many 
of the good ideas on educational matters that 
made him a great president of Argentina. He 
was born in Argentina in 1811, and as a young 
man traveled extensively in America and 
Europe. On his return to his native land he 
became a journalist and educator. In 1860 he 
became minister of public instruction. Later, 
he was the minister of Argentina to the United 
States, and while in this country he was 
elected president in 1868. His term of six 


been held in the highest honor. 
Ce) 


ERE and there throughout New England 

you can find one of the picturesque old 
covered bridges that were so common in earlier 
years. There are a dozen that still survive in 
Maine, a score or more in New Hampshire, 
and fewer in Vermont and southern New 
England. There are none in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, and only half a dozen in the western 


Connecticut is that at New Hartford known 
as ‘‘Satan’s Kingdom,’’ perhaps as quaint as 
any old covered bridge in New England. 
With the past generation spring freshets have 
carried away many of the old bridges, and 
structures of steel have replaced most of them. 
A good type of the old covered bridges, and 
one that is more or less in the daily news this 


Windsor, Vermont, and Cornish, New Hamp- 
shire. .The accompanying picture shows the 
Windsor approach to this bridge, with the toll- 
gate raised above the highway. 
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UNAPPRECIATED HONORS. 


LL American children are conventional, 
A asserts Elizabeth McCracken, in her book, 
‘*The American Child,’’ and she illus- 
trates the remark with this amusing incident. 


ure, a chisel, was especially dear because 
‘‘very few children possess such a thing.’’ 
Had he been an American child, that chisel 
would not have been a ‘‘treasure’’ at all unless 
every other child possessed one like it. 


Even unto honors, if they must bear them 
alone, children in America would rather not be 
born. One day not long ago, a little girl who 
lives in my neighborhood came home from 
school in tears. Her father is a celebrated 
writer. The school-teacher, happening to 
select one of his stories to read aloud to the 
class, mentioned the fact that the author of 
the story was the father of my small friend. 

‘*But why are you crying about it, sweet- 
heart?’’ her father asked. ‘‘Do you think it’s 
such a bad story ?’’ 

“Oh, no,’’ the little girl answered; ‘‘it is a 
good enough story. But none of the other 
children’s fathers write stories! Why do you, 
daddy? It’s so peculiar!’’ 


& © 


HOW TO CURE A KICKING HORSE. 


N the Wilmington News, Farmer Noah 

Spears tells how he cured a horse of the 

vicious and often dangerous habit of kicking. 
He says: 

I filled a stout gunny-sack with sand, and 
hung it from the ceiling at the back of the 
stall, near enough to the horse so that his 
heels could reach it easily. This pendulum 
swung with clock-like precision as soon as 
the horse began to make play with his hoofs 





on it. } 

At the first kick, the bag swung away, 
only to return with more force and give the | 
animal much more than he sent. This unex- | 
pected result caused the horse to kick out more 
viciously, but each time the bag returned and 
repaid him, with interest. Finally, the horse, 
realizing that kicking only meant more pun- 
ishment, stopped. The bag hung in the same 
position for a week, but he never troubled it 
again. 


| 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
| Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. 
| whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
| and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
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Kindly indicate 


, Mass. 





WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 
SAY TO YOUR GROCER, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 
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To Parents 


Let us work together for the better- 
ment of your sons and daughters who 
are about to enter business to become 
Secretaries, Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Teachers, and to hold other positions. 
The benefit of our thirty-four years’ ex- 
perience, during which time we have ed- 
ucated and placed in good situations 
over twenty-five thousand young men 
and women, is yours for the asking. 
Write for Catalog or, better, call upon us. 
We will advise you honestly and con- 
scientiously because the success of our 
students is our success. 

Fall term begins Tuesday, Septem- 

2. New students begin every Mon- 
day, and advance individually. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


18 Boylston St., cor. Washington St., 
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BOSTON, MASS. 





HE superiority of Amatite 
over all other ready roofing 
is apparent to anyone who 

uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface that needs no 
painting. 

Itis durable, fire-retardant, prac- 
tical, economical. 

Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. Write to 
nearest office for samples. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint 
wherever the color is no objection. Elastic, 
heat-proof, durable. Use it for **‘rubber”’ 
roofings and all exposed iron and wood. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 

Cleveland St. Louis —— 

Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis 
B ingham Seattle 





Boston ~ 

















Pot-Grown 


as shown in the cut are 
the best. 


of berries next June. I ha 
England States. Send for 
logue and Price List. 

Cc. 8S. PRATT, Reading, M 


Strawberry Plants 


much 


The roots are all 
there—and good roots, too. 
If set out in August and Sep- 
tember will produce a crop 


ve the 
Cata- 


ass. 
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Persons desirous of becoming competent and 








successful Accountants, 


Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practise under the direction and supervision of a large 
corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CoursES — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers’ course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 


cheerful and healthful surroundings. 


This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. : 
Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 


of terms and conditions by mail. 


Will reopen September 8th. 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Delivered Free anywhere in the United States 


for only one new subscription 


by Parcel-Post for The Youth’s Companion. 


This Berlin Kettle 








THE OFFER. 


with cover, 3-quart size, is made of 
Aluminum, in the celebrated “ Wear- 
Ever” Brand, 99 per cent. pure, without 
joints, seams, or soldered parts. It can- 
not rust or form poisonous compounds with 
fruit acids or foods, and is not liable to 
scorch foods. The Kettle we offer is 
very useful for stews, soups, boiling vege- 
tables, and for a thousand and one other 
purposes which are familiar to the house- 
keeper. 


This Aluminum Kettle will be given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new 


solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion sent us between July 17th 


and October Ist. 


Price of Kettle $1.35. Between these dates also we 


will deliver the Kettle free by parcel-post anywhere in the United States. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HE days began to fly; the 
T weeks took to themselves 

wings; the months were 
as nothing, and suddenly it 
was spring. 

Then how beautiful the Car- 
berry place became! Tulips, 
jonquils, hyacinths, and 
narcissus sprang up not only in expected 
places, but in unexpected ones as well, to 
the surprise of every one except Grand- 
mother Babcock, who knew more about 
the planting than any one else did. The 
trees fringed; the lake reflected the sky, 
and threw back the hillside houses and 
the kindly groves from its magic mirror. 

And the town began to take on new 
meanings to Sarah. Without realizing it, 
she was beginning to enjoy the walk to 
school beneath the unfolding trees, and 
to love to lie in the attic room and look 
at the tossing branches of the great locust, 
or to listen sleepily to the wind calling 
from the hills. 

The spring put new energy into every 
member of the household. Grandfather 
B. got at his vegetable-garden; his wife 
worked among her flowers ; Mrs. Carberry 
and Grandmother C. plunged into the 
cleaning of the old house; and Robert 
Carberry, observing what his subscribers 
long had realized, that his type was 
shamefully battered, decided to buy a 
new ‘‘dress’’ for the ‘Lac du Laiche 
Chronicle. Thereupon, Mr. Rothaker 
Kipp, master printer and chief of the 
office, ordered a complete renovation of 
the place, in order that it might be fit to 
receive so sacred a thing as a new font 
of type. 

At this time Sarah hada problem. It 
related to Fay. Fay wanted a studio; 
she needed a studio if the cause of art 
was not to be submerged in the Carberry 
household. And it seemed that there 
was not even the smallest cubiculum that 
she could call her own. 

‘*T feel,’’ remarked Sarah to Miss Tem- 
pleton one day, when she and the redoubt- 
able teacher sat together in a recess, 
‘that I simply must think out a way to 
get that girl a studio. Why, she has 
talent, Miss Templeton. ’’ 

‘*Man lived in trees before he did in 
houses,’’ remarked Miss Templeton, in 
the decisive, staccato voice that reminded 
Sarah of a telegraph instrument. ‘‘ Build 
a tree-house. Haven’t you one of those 
Ben Davis apple-trees in your yard—the 
kind that bears pretty red apples that 
taste like old cauliflower? Get Sam 
Davies and George Morrow to help you 
build a tree-studio.”’ 

Sarah sped away to the boys, and 
quickly told them of the plan. 

‘“*Tf we can raise the lumber,’’ drawled 
George Morrow, ‘‘we’ll do it, won’t we, Sam ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’? said Sam. 

That afternoon, as they walked home 
together from school, the friends talked the 
idea over. While they were deep in their 
innocent conspiracy, Mrs. Kermott came along 
in her comfortable carriage, with the reins in 
her own capable hands. The young people 
ran to the side of the carriage as she brought 
her horses to a standstill. 

‘*What are you up to?’’ she demanded. 

‘*Tree-houses,’’ said Sarah. And she told 
their plans. ‘‘We want to draw the designs, 
but we don’t know where to go. We’re clean- 
ing house, and everything is upside down.’’ 

**Come to my house,’’ said Mrs. Kermott. 
**T don’t say that I’ve any ideas, but I have a 
drafting-board and drawing tools. ’’ 

She crowded the five friends into the seats 
of her vehicle, and drove them to her house. 

‘*T must order chocolate and cookies,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and then we’ll all go to the library and 
work. Better make the house of that lumber 
I have behind the barn. I got it for chicken- 
houses, but when I went to see the chickens I 
intended to buy, I found the man who owned 
them had their throats done up in red flannel, 
and had been up all night feeding them red 
pepper. That didn’t seem to me a pleasant 
night occupation; so I gave up my idea of 
raising chickens. ’’ 

As she talked, she sketched the low-branch- 
ing apple-tree, with which she had long 
been familiar. Then she sketched in a three- 
cornered house, with low casement windows, 
a northern skylight, a well-secured balcony, 
and a trap-door for an entrance. 

‘*The artist must decide on the decoration 
of the interior,’’ she said. 

*‘Gray burlap for the walls; old-fashioned 
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“LOOK IN ITS HEART,” 


braided rugs on the floor; monk’s cloth at the 
windows; cushions in old blue and old rose!’’ 
cried Fay, without hesitation. 

‘*My carpenter must help with the under- 
pinning and in fastening the house to the tree, ’’ 
said Mrs. Kermott. ‘‘We must have neither 
lives nor masterpieces endangered by the first 
wind-storm. Ah, I’m not in a mood for stay- 
ing in to-day. Sarah, you come with me into 
the garden, and leave these youngsters to 
work out their plan by themselves. ’’ 

Mrs. Kermott had thrown the train of her 
purple carriage costume over her arm, and 
revealed a marvelous flowered petticoat; now 
she put on her soiled garden gloves, and pinned 
her old garden hat over her elaborately dressed 
hair. As she walked ahead of Sarah, she 
looked so militant that it seemed that every 
slug and cutworm in the garden must die of 
fright. 

Mrs. Kermott descended several of the ter- 
races, and then, pausing in the midst of the 
tender spring verdure, looked about her at the 
opening blossoms with sad and loving eyes. 

‘*My dear, ’’ she said, ‘‘the best place in the 
world to say your prayers is in a garden.’’ 

Sarah‘ looked up at her, wondering. 

‘“*Do you never pray in gardens, Sarah 
Brewster ?’’ 

**T don’t pray, Mrs. Kermott. My step- 
mother didn’t believe in prayer.’’ 

‘*Then your stepmother needn’t pray. I 
asked you if you prayed.’’ 

‘*No, Mrs. Kermott. My stepmother said 
our brains were given us to use —’’ 

**How original of her! And she found, I 
suppose, that her brains would enable her to 
answer the important questions! I’ve never 
been able to find out anything really worth | 
knowing with my brains, though they’re not | 


so bad as brains go. I’ve read the great | 
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SHE SAID, SOFTLY, 


OE OO” UE ME 


“AND FIND GOD.” 


books; I’ve listened to the great talkers; I’ve 
talked with every one I ever met worth talk- 
ing to. And what have I learned? Nothing, 
girl— nothing. Neither the source nor the 
meaning of life; neither what is to come nor 
the secret of pain; neither the power that keeps 
this rolling earth in its place nor the secret of 
a blade of grass. But I worship, Sarah. I 
pray. Not being able to understand is what 
keeps me humble. Can I not trust the Power 
that puts the stars in the skies? Shall I not 
love the Spirit that unfolds these blossoms at 
my feet? What would your intellectual step- 
mother with her brain say to all that?’’ 

‘*Not what you are saying, Mrs. Kermott. 
She didn’t look at things that way.’’ 

‘*T know what’s the matter with her,’’ de- 
clared Mrs. Kermott, sinking on her knees 
before a rose-bush, and loosening the earth 
about it with skilful hands. ‘‘She hasn’t 
tried to pray. She hasn’t asked; therefore she 
has not received. God’s bounty is awaiting 
our outstretched hands. If you don’t believe 
it, Sarah, put it to the test. Until you are 
aware of His love, life is lonely at best. And 
to enter into an understanding of His good-will 
is like coming out of mist and cold into warm 
sunlight. And mark this, child! You have 
only to long sincerely for this joy and privilege, 
and it is yours.’’ 

She rose, and as she stood in the golden 
sunlight, she seemed at once to breathe in and 
radiate joy. She picked a tulip and handed 
it to Sarah. 

‘*Look in its heart,’’ she said, softly, ‘‘and 
find God. ’’ 

Strangely enough, Sarah felt no bewilder- 
ment, although what she had been hearing 
was new to her. She was lifted above all 
thought of self by the personality of Octavia 
Kermott. Sarah felt as if she had received 
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the first lesson in some great 
and beneficent science. 

‘* Dear, dear!’’ said Mrs. 
Kermott, in a changed tone. 
‘It’s time for our chocolate. 


School closed, and the long 
vacation began. The trees had leaved 
magnifieently, and Sarah, watching Fay, 
as she worked and dreamed in her tree- 
studio, took almost as much delight in it 
as the owner did. 

*“*T was never so happy in my life,’’ 
Fay said to her one morning, as the two 
sat in the embowered retreat. Sarah 
was posing, and Fay was sketching her. 
‘‘What with a studio and having my 
weekly lessons in painting! I say, Sarah, 
would you accept such a big gift as I have 
accepted in letting Mrs. Kermott pay for 
my lessons, and for my car fare to Mad- 
ison, and all?’’ 

**T wouldn’t have taken it from any 
one else in the world, but I would from 
her,’’ declared Sarah. ‘‘She’s got to play 
fairy godmother in order to be happy. It 
would have been cruel of you not to accept 
the offer, I think.’’ 

**T hope to goodness that I really have 
talent. I never doubted it until the other 
day. Miss Templeton climbed up here to 
the studio, and I gave her tea. Then she 
opened on me. ‘What leads you to be- 
lieve that you have talent?’ she asked. I 
told her I knew I was an artist because 
I felt like an artist, and she said that that 
probably was mere youth and health. ‘I 
felt like Shakespeare when I was seven- 
teen,’ she said. She warned me that I 
might be wasting time and money, and 
that it was my duty to examine myself 
frequently and see if I wasn’t as com- 
nionplace as she thought I was.’’ 

**Isn’t she a character!’’ exclaimed 
Sarah. ‘‘ But she can’t match Mrs. 
Kermott. I wish you could see me on 
my triweekly visits to her house. Mrs. 
Kermott is waiting for me in her flowing 
gown. We greet each other ceremoni- 
ously. She allows me to kiss her on 
each cheek. I courtesy, and she sweeps 
into the drawing-room before me. She 
inquires for the health of all my relatives ; 
I congratulate her on her appearance. 
She seats herself at the piano; I perch 
before my harp. We play things from 
Mozart. It’s no use for me to say I 
can’t read a piece of music. She says, 
‘Anybody who is not quite half-witted 
can read a piece of music after learning 
the notes. Read and play.’ So I do. 
Then she says, ‘Feel!’ And I feel. ‘Feel 
more. Weep in your heart. Laugh in 
your heart. Rage in your heart.’ ‘But 

how am I to do that,’ I ask—‘with only 

Mozart?’ ‘Mozart!’ she thunders at me. 

‘Mozart, the incomparable! You’ll never 

reach his limits. Play!’ Soon wego. Then 

the maid comes with something on a tray, and 
we eat and drink in the frankincense-and- 
myrrh room. ’’ 

‘*Sarah,’’ Fay said, in an odd tone, ‘‘we’re 
afraid that you are staying with us just from 
a sense of duty. You have the money to go 
to the nicest boarding-school in the country if 
you wish, but you hang on here with us and 
go to the town high school. And we’ve heard 
that you have given up other things, too. 
It’s none of my business, I suppose, but didn’t 
Mrs. Kermott want to adopt you?’’ 

Sarah blushed. She remembered an hour 
of sharp temptation. She had been invited 
to travel with that beloved woman; Rome, 
Florence, Cairo, Bombay, the desert, the 
mountains, the ‘‘seven seas’’ might have been 
hers if she had consented. The invitation 
had rung in Sarah’s ears like a bugle-call. 
And yet every instinct had bidden her say, 
‘*Wo.’’ 

‘“‘Did you want to go very, very much, 
Sarah?’’ whispered Fay. 

‘No, I wanted to stay! I wanted to stay 
with all you dear people who cured me of 
being a hateful little prig. And, anyway, I 
wouldn’t let any one adopt me while mama 
is living. She’s only my stepmother, and 
she’s on the other side of the world, and it’s 
true we used to bark at each other, but 
just the same, I wouldn’t adopt another 
mother. ’’ 

Fay ran swiftly across the studio to her 
cousin and threw her arms round her. 

‘‘Sarah Brewster,’’ she said, ‘‘I know you. 
I see through you. You’re just trying to play 
fair with us, that’s the long and short of 




















‘ her eyes fell on a group of hepaticas blooming 
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it. You’re going to stay on here and go to | 
high school with us out of sheer kindness.’ 

Sarah laughed. ‘‘Don’t try to make me out | 
a model of goodness. It’s only that I don’t | 
mean to let you and Peg get all the practical 
ability there is in the State of Wisconsin. But 
that’s a secret—you mustn’t tell. I want to 
learn to write. Mrs. Kermott says that 
Uncle Robert would have been a charming 
writer if ill health and circumstances had not 
held him down to newspaper work. But I 
have an idea that I can learn to help him, 
and that by and by he can take a vacation and 
do something he really wants to do.’’ 

‘Do help him, Sarah, if you can!’ ex- 
claimed Robert Carberry’s daughter. ‘‘He’s 
always helping somebody else. I’m afraid I’ll 
never be of much use to him. I’m a flighty 
sort of canary—not like you, Sarah. Do you 
know father is off for a few days? He’s 
going to a convention of newpaper men down 
in Missouri. It will give him a little change. 
And I always love to have him go, because 
then it’s so wonderful getting him back again. ’’ 

But before that day, something happened. 

On a beautiful Sunday morning Grandmother 
B. put on her gray-checked silk with the 
Mechlin lace yoke, anda tiny chip bonnet with 
‘‘spring beauties’’? beneath the gray chiffon. 

‘*You look too sweet for anything!’’ cried 
Peg. ‘‘And it’s the pride 
of my life to be seen walk- 





bonnet; and meanwhile the long, heavy train 
| got into motion. Sarah called out wildly and 
ran along beside the track, but Grandmother 





B. did not see or hear her, and in a moment 
more the train, gathering speed with every 
turn of its wheels, had thundered by. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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bed E have stopped the plu- 
W mers,’’ said the game- 
warden, ‘‘and we are 
holding the market-hunters to some- 
thing like decency; but there’s a 
pot-hunter yonder on Pelican Point 
that I’ve got to do up or lose my job.’’ 
Pelican Point was the end of a long, narrow 
peninsula that ran out into the lake, from the 
opposite shore, twelve miles across from us. 
We were in the Klamath Lake Reservation 
in southern Oregon, on one of the greatest 
wild-bird preserves in the world. 
Over the point, as we drew near, the big 
white pelicans were winging, and among 
them, as our boat came up to the rocks, rose 
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this rig, on the rocky, roadless 
shores of Klamath Lake—a dry- 
. goods box for coyotes!—beat any 
hunting combination I had ever 
- seen. 

We had pitched tlie tent on the 
south shore of the point where the 
peninsula joined the mainland, and were 
finishing our supper, when not far from us, 
back on shore, we heard the doleful yow! of 
the coyote. 

We were on our feet in an instant. 

‘*There he is,’’ said the warden, ‘‘lonesome 
for a little play with your dogs, Mr. Harris.’’ 

There was still an hour and a half of good 
light, and Harris untied his dogs. I had never 
seen the coyote hunted, and was 
greatly interested. Harris, with 














ing to church with you.’’ 

‘* But you’ll not have 
that privilege this morn- 
ing,’? Grandmother B. 
smilingly replied. ‘* Your 
grandfather decided at the 
last moment to stay at 
home, and I shall go down 
to the little mission church 
across the railroad-track. 
I like to go there once ina 
while to show my interest, 
but your grandfather is 
always so annoyed with the 
sermon that I never like to 
ask him to go with me.’’ 

‘* But you in all that 
finery, mother, at the mis- 
sion church !’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Carberry. ‘* Don’t 
you think that will look 
vainglorious ?’” 

‘“*T hope not,’’ replied 
Grandmother B. ‘There 
is no time to change. Besides, I’m nqt sure 
that it isn’t better for me to look as well as I 
can. I do the mission more honor.’’ 

Grandmother B. went off alone, and the 
others turned their steps along their usual 
Sunday-morning path. But when they had 
gone a few blocks, Mrs. Carberry began to be 
distressed. 

**T don’t see what possessed me not to 
have one of you girls go with grandmother. ’’ 

“*T don’t, either,’? said Grandmother C. 
‘““Your mother really is aging, Ada. You 
ought to see that she is looked after more.’’ 
Grandmother C. was marching along with the 
air of a grenadier. 

‘*Tt’s not too late now, is it? Couldn’t one 
of you girls run after her?’’ 

They all were willing, but Sarah put in the 
strongest plea. ‘‘It’s not often I get a chance 
to do anything for Grandmother B., Aunt 
Ada. The girls know what she wants so 
much better than I that they always get ahead 
of me. So let me go this time.’’ 

Sarah ran off, and in a few minutes saw the 
diminutive figure of Grandmother B. making 
its way along the path that ran beside the 
road. Mrs. Babcock was walking with some 
haste, but when she reached the railroad, she 
found her way blocked by a long freight-train 
that was standing on the track. Sarah would 
have gone on to join her, but at that moment 


in the young grass. 

‘*T may as well be picking these while we 
are waiting for the train to move,’’ she said 
to herself. 

She slipped through an opening in the fence 
and gathered the flowers. ‘Then other blos- 
soms lured her farther afield, and beyond these 
there were yet others. Suddenly she became 
conscious that many minutes had passed, and 
that the freight-train still stood on the track. 

‘‘Grandmother B. must be tired waiting 
there in the sun,’’ she thought, and she ran 
back to the road with the idea of finding a 
stone or a stump in a shady corner of the 
fence where Mrs. Babcock could rest. 

At the moment when Sarah crept through 
the hole in the fence, Grandmother B., who 
had a lifelong aversion to being late at church, 
summoned her courage and determined to over- 
come the obstacle. The train appeared as 
firmly fixed as the rock of Gibraltar, and as 
she was agile in spite of her years, she climbed 
boldly on the coupling between two cars. 

But at that instant the engine gave a sudden 
lurch and flung her back upon a flat car. 
Then it lurched again, and rolled her over 
in her Sunday best. Then it snorted and 
puffed and lunged. Grandmother B. righted 
herself, and Sarah saw her get away from 
the dangerous edge of the flat car. The old 
lady reached out for the prayer-book that had 
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slipped from her hands; she arranged her 





a colony of black cormorants. The peninsula 
is chiefly of volcanic origin, composed of 
crumbling rock and lava, and ends in well- 
stratified cliffs at the point. Patches of 
scraggly sage-brush grew here and there, and 
out near the cliffs on the sloping lava sides 
was a field of golden California poppies. 

The gray, dusty ridge in the hot sun, with 
cliff-swallows, and cormorants, and the great 
pouched pelicans as inhabitants, seemed the 
last place that a pot-hunter would frequent. 
What could a pot-hunter find here? I wondered. 

We were pulling the boat up on the sand at 
a narrow neck in the peninsula, when the 
warden touched my arm. ‘‘Up there near the 
sky-line among the sage! What a shot!’’ 

I was some seconds in making out the head 
and shoulders of a coyote that was watching 
us from the top of the ridge. 

‘*The rascal knows,’’ went on the warden, 
*“*T have no gun; he can smell a gun clear 
across the lake. I have tried for three years 
to get that fellow. He’s the terror of the 
whole region, and especially of the point; 
if I don’t get him soon, he’ll clean out the 
pelican colony. 

‘*‘Why don’t I shoot him? Poison him? 
Trap him? I have offered fifty dollars for 
his hide. Why don’t I? I’ll show you 
Now you watch the critter as I lead you up 
the slope toward him.’’ 

We had not taken a dozen steps when I found 
myself staring hard at the place where the 
coyote had been, but not at the coyote, for he 
was gone. He had vanished before my eyes. 
I had not seen him move, although I had 
been watching him steadily. 

**Queer, isn’t it?’’ said the warden. ‘‘It’s 
not his particular dodge, for every old coyote 
that has been hunted learns to work it; but I 
never knew one that had it down so fine as 
this sinner. There’s next to nothing here for 
him to skulk behind. Why, he has given my 
dog the slip right here on the bare rock! But 
I’ll fix him.’’ 

I did not have to be persuaded to stay over- 
night with the warden for the coyote-hunt 
the next day. The warden, I found, had 
fallen in with a Mr. Harris, a homesteader, 
who had been something of a professional 
coyote-hunter. Harris had just arrived in 
southern Oregon, and had brought with him 
his dogs, a long, graceful greyhound, and his 
tighting mate, a powerful Russian wolfhound ; 
both were crack coyote dogs from the country 
round Saskatchewan. He had accepted the 
warden’s offer of fifty dollars for the hide of 
the coyote of Pelican Point, and was now on 
his way round the lake with his dogs and outfit. 

The outfit appeared late the next day, and 
consisted of the two dogs, a horse and buck- 
board, and a big, empty dry-goods box. 

I had hunted possums in the gum swamps 
of the South with a stick and gunny-sack, but 
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z his dogs close in hand, ted us 
directly away from where we had 
heard the coyote bark. Then 
we stopped and sat down. At 
my look of inquiry, Harris 
smiled. 

**Oh, no, we’re not after co- 
yotes to-night, not that coyote, 
anyhow,’’ he said. ‘‘You know 
a coyote is made up of equal 
parts of curiosity, cowardice, aiid 
craft ; and it’s a long hunt unless 
you can get a lead on his Guri- 
osity. We are not out for him. 
He sees that. In fact, we’ll 
amble back now=but we’ll 
manage to get up along the crest 
of that little ridge where he is 
sitting, so that the dogs can 
follow him whichever way he 
runs. You hunt coyotes wholly 
by sight, you know. ’’ 

The little trick worked per- 
fectly. ‘The coyote, curious to 
see what we were doing, had risen to his feet, 
and stood, plainly outlined against the sky. 
He was entirely unsuspecting, and as we 
approached, only edged and backed, more 
apparently to get a sight of the dogs behind 
us than through any fear. 

Suddenly Harris stepped from before the 
dogs, pointed them toward the coyote, and 
slipped their léashes. The hounds were trained 
to the work. There was just an instant’s 
pause, a quick yelp, then two doubling, reach- 
ing forms ahead of-us, with a little line of 
dust between. 

The coyote saw them coming, and started to 
run, not hurriedly, however, for he had had 
many a run before. He was not afraid, and 
kept looking behind to see what manner of 
dog was after him this time. 

But he was not long in making up his mind 
that this was an entirely new kind, for in less 
than three minutes the 
hounds had halved the 
distance that separated 
him from them. At first, 
the big wolfhound was in 
the lead. Then, as if it 
had taken him till this 
time to find all four of his 
long legs, the greyhound 
pulled himself together, 
and in a burst of speed 
that was astonishing, 
passed his heavier com- 
panion. 

We raced along the ridge 
to see the finish. But the 
coyote ahead of the dogs 
was no novice. He knew 
the game perfectly. He 
saw the gap closing be- 
hind him. Had he been 
young, he would have been seized by fear; 
would have darted right and left, mouthing 
and snapping in abject terror. Instead of 
that, he dug his nails into the shore, and with 
all his wits about him, sped for the desert. 
The greyhound was close behind him. 





I held my breath. Harris, I think, would | 


have taken his fifty dollars then and there! 
And the warden would have handed it to him, 
despite his past experience with the beast; but 
suddenly the coyote headed straight off for a 
low manzanita bush that stood up amid the 
scraggly sage-brush back from the shore. 

The hunt was now going directly from us, 
with the dust and the wolfhound behind, 
following the line in front. The gap between | 
the greyhound and the coyote seemed to have | 


closed, and when the hound took the low | 


manzanita with a bound that was half-somer- 
sault, Harris exclaimed, ‘‘He’s nailed him!’’ 
and we ran ahead to see the wolfhound com- 
plete the job. 

The wolfhound, however, kept right on 
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across the desert; the greyhound lagged uncer- 
tainly far behind; in the lead, ahead of the 
big, grizzled wolfhound, bobbed the form of a 
fleeing jack-rabbit! 

The look of astonishment and then of dis- 
gust on Harris’s face was amusing to see. 
The warden may have been disappointed, but 
he did not take any pains to repress a chuckle. 

_Harris said nothing. He was searching the 
stunted sage-brush off to the left of us. We 
followed his eyes, and he and the warden, 
both experienced plainsmen, picked out. the 
skulking, shadowy shape of the coyote as the 
creature, with belly to the ground, slunk off 
out of sight. 

It was too late for any further attempt that 
night. 

‘*An old stager, sure,’’ Harris commented, 
as we returned to camp. ‘‘Knows a trick or 
two for every one of mine. But I’ll fix him.’’ 

Nothing was seen of the coyote all the early 
part of the next day, and no effort was made 
to find him; but toward the middle of the 
afternoon, Harris hitched up the bronco, and 
unpacking a flat package in the bottom of the 
buckboard, showed us a large glass window, 
which he fitted as a door into one end of the 
big dry-goods box. Then into the glass-ended 
box he put the two hounds. 

‘*Now, gentlemen, ’’ he said, ‘‘I’m going to 
invite you to take a sightseeing trip on this 
auto out into the sage-brush. Incidentally, if 
you chance to see a coyote, don’t mention it.’’ 

If all the coyotes, jack-rabbits, gophers, and 
pelicans of the territory had come out to see us 
thump and bump over the dry, uneven desert, 
I should not have been surprised; and on 
coming back to camp, it was with no wonder 
at all that I discovered the coyote, out on the 
point, staring at us from across the neck of the 
peninsula. Nothing like this had happened 
on his side of the lake before. 

Harris saw him instantly, and was quick to 
recognize our advantage. We had the coyote 
cornered—out on the long, narrow peninsula, 
where the dogs must run him down. The 
wily creature had so far forgotten himself as 
to get caught between us and the ridge along- 
shore, and partly in curiosity, had kept run- 
ning ahead and stopping to look at us, until 
now he was past the place where he could 
skulk back without our seeing him, into the 
open prairie. 

Even yet, however, all depended upon our 
getting so close to him that the dogs could keep 
him constantly in sight. The crumbling 
ledges at the end of the point were full of holes 
and crevices into which the beast could dodge. 

We were not close enough, however. With 
one of us watching the coyote, should he 
happen to run, Harris turned the bronco slowly 
round until the glass end of the box in the 
back of the buckboard was pointing directly 
at the creature. There was a scramble of feet 
inside the box. The dogs had sighted the 
beast. Then Harris started as if to drive 
away; all the time the coyote watched us. 

Instead of driving off, he made a circle, and 
coming back slowly toward the coyote, gained 
the top of a little knoll. Had the coyote seen 
the dogs in the box, he would have vanished 
instantly; but the box interested and puzzled 
him. 

He stood looking with all his eyes as the 
procession turned, and once more the glass end 
of the box was pbdinted directly toward him. 
The dogs evidently knew 
what was expected of 
them. They were silent, 
but ready. Suddenly, 
without stopping the 
pony, Harris pulled open 
the glass door, and yelled, 
*“*Go!”’ 

And go they did. I never 
saw hundred-yard runners 
leap from the mark as 
those two hounds leaped 
from that box. The 
coyote, in his astonish- 
ment, actually turned a 
back handspring and 
started for the point. 

The dogs were hardly 
two hundred yards behind 
him, and were making 
short work of the space 
| between. It seemed hardly fair, and I must 
| say that I felt something like sympathy for 
| the under dog, wild dog though he was; the 
odds against him were so great. 

But the coyote knew his track thoroughly, 
and was taking advantage of the rough, loose, 
shelving ground. For the farther out toward 
the end of the point they ran, the narrower, 
rockier, and steeper grew the peninsula, the 
more difficult and dangerous the footing. 

The coyote slanted along the side of the ridge, 
and took a sloping slab of rock ahead of him 
with a slow side-step and a climb that brought 
the dogs close up behind him. They took 
the rock at a leap, slid half-way across, and 
rolled, serambling, several yards down the 
| Slope—and lost all the lead they had gained. 

Things began to even up. The chase began 
to be interesting. Here judgment was called 
for, as well as speed. The cliff-swallows 
swarmed out of their nests under the over- 
hanging rocks; the black cormorants and great 
winged pelicans saw their old enemy coming, 
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He was surer on his feet than the hounds, | old chap! We’ll make it some other way,’ | furnace there. Then he touched the steel rope, 


and rose, flapping, over the water ; the circling 
gulls dropped low between the runners; their 
strange clangor and the stranger tropical 
shapes thick in the air gave the scene a wild- 
ness altogether new to me. 

On fled the coyote; on bounded the dogs. 
He would never escape! Nothing without 
wings could ever do it! Mere feet could never 
stand such a test! The chances that pursued 
and pursuers took—the leaps—the landings! 
The whole slope seemed rolling with stones, 
started by the feet of the runners. 

They were nearing the high, rough rocks of 
the tip of the point. Between them and the 
ledges of the point, and reaching from the edge 
of the water nearly to the top of the ridge, 
lay the steep golden garden of California 
poppies, blooming in the dry lava soil that had 
crumbled and drifted down on the rocky side. 

The coyote veered, and dashed down toward 
the middle of the poppies; the hounds hit the 
bed two jumps behind. There was a cloud of 
dust, and through it we saw an avalanche of 
dogs plowing a wide furrow through the 
flowers nearly down to the water. Climbing 
slowly out near the upper edge of the bed was 
the coyote, again with a good margin of lead. 

But the beast was at the end of the point, 
and nearing the end of his race. Had we been 
out of the way, he might have turned and yet 
given the dogs the slip—for behind us lay the 
open desert. 

Straight toward the rocks he headed, with 
the hounds laboring up the slope after him. 
He was running to the very edge of the point, 
as if he were intending to leap off the cliff to 
death in the lake below, and I saw Harris’s 
face tighten as his hounds topped the ridge, 
and senselessly tore on toward the same fear- 
ful edge. But the race was not done yet. 
The coyote hesitated, turned down the ledges 
on the south slope, and leaping in among 
the cormorant nests, started back toward us. 





but this hesitation on the point had cost him | 


several yards. The hounds would pick him 
up in the little cove of smooth, hard sand that 
lay, encircled by rough rocks, just ahead, 
unless—no, he must cross the cove, he must 
take the stretch. He was taking it — know- 
ingly, too, and with a burst of power that he 
had not shown upon the slopes. He was 
flinging away his last reserve. 

The hounds were nearly across; the coyote 
was within fifty feet of the boulders, when 
the greyhound, lowering his long, flat head, 
lunged for the spine of his quarry. 

The coyote heard him coming, spun on his 
forefeet, offering his fangs to those of his foe, 
and threw himself backward just as the jaws 
of the wolfhound clashed at him and flecked 
his throat with foam. 

The two great dogs collided and bounded 
wide apart, startling a jack-rabbit that dived 
between them into a hole among the rocks. 
The coyote, on his feet in an instant, caught 
the motion of the rabbit, and like his shadow, 
leaped into the air after him for the hole. 

It was as quick as thought, quicker than 
either of the hounds. He sprang high over 
them, —safely over them, we thought,—when, 
in mid-air, at the turn of the dive, he twisted, 
heeled half-over, as if in a convulsion, and 
landed hard against the side of the hole; then 
the wolfhound pulled him down. 

It was over; but there was something 
strange, almost unfair, it seemed, about the 
finish. 

Before we got down to the cove both of the 
dogs had slunk back, cowering from the dead 
coyote. Then there came to us the buzz of a 
rattlesnake —a huge, angry reptile that lay 
coiled in the mouth of the hole. The rabbit had 
struck and roused the snake. The coyote in his 
leap had caught the warning whir, but caught 
it too late to clear both snake and hounds. 














did not represent any intricate 
mathematical problem, or an 
engineering diagram, ora puzzle. It 
was nothing more complex than the 
row of buttons that confronted young 
Dick Benton when he stepped into 
the elevator of the apartment-house 
on the top floor of which he had two 
rooms. The building was new, and 
the owners had installed in it an 
automatic elevator; that is, an elevator that 
did its work without any guiding human hand. 
When you were outside it, you merely 
pressed a button as if you were ringing a 
signal to an elevator man, whereupon the car 
would come gliding up or down to you, —as the 
case might be,—and stop at the floor where 
you were. Opening the double set. of doors 
and getting in, you would see a row of buttons 
set in a metal plate on the wall, numbered 
and arranged as has been shown. Each num- 
bered button represented a floor of the five- 
story building, and the lowest button, marked 
B, indicated the basement. If you wished to 
go up to the fifth floor, you would press button 
number 5, and glide up automatically without 
pause, till you reached your floor. If you got 
in at the fifth floor, you merely touched button 
number 1, and down you would slip to the 
street floor. 

On this afternoon Dick Benton entered the 
elevator and pressed the button numbered 4. 
The fifth and top floor was his, but as some 
minor adjustment was making in the mech- 
anism at the fifth floor, the electric connec- 
tions had been temporarily modified, so that 
the car ran no higher than the fourth floor. 
As Dick rode up he reflected on the ingen- 
uity that had created this automatic elevator. 
In appearance it was just like any other ele- 
vator car, except that the bars at the top were 
spaced more widely apart than in some cases. 

At the fourth floor the car came to its 
appointed halt, and Dick got out to walk up 
the remaining flight of stairs. To reach them 
he had to go to the other end of the long cor- 
ridor, for the stairs were there, at a consid- 
erable distance from the elevator, instead of 
winding about the shaft, as is often the case. 

It was quiet and peaceful in the hall on the 
top floor. The building had been but recently 
completed; indeed, the finishing touches had 
not as yet been put on. In consequence, only 
one other top-floor suite besides Dick’s was 
occupied. Mrs. Bristol and her son Tom lived 
in that. Dick at ‘first had hardly known 
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them, but recently Tom had sprained his | 
ankle badly; and to see a wide-awake boy | 
reduced to hobbling about on crutches always | 
leads to sympathy and intimacy. ‘i 

As he passed the Bristols’ door, Dick | 
noticed that it was open. Inside he could see 
Mrs. Bristol, and beside her Tom. 

‘Good evening, Mrs. Bristol!’’ called Dick. 
‘**How’s the ankle to-night, Tommy ?’’ 

‘“‘A little better, maybe. But the doctor 


says I ought not to put any weight on that 
foot for another week, anyway.’’ 

‘**Tough luck. But make the best of it. 
One of these nights I’m coming in to get back at 
you for that beating you gave me at checkers. ’”’ 

Dick passed on to his room. He drew his 
chair close under the lamp, and settled down 
to the pages of ‘‘Westward Ho!’’ For a time 
he was lost to everything except the spell of 
perils by land and sea. At last the boom of 
a big clock in a near-by church told him it 
was nine o’clock. He closed his book, went 
to bed, and soon was. asleep. 

He awoke with a start from a dream in 
which he thought he had fallen overboard 
from a ship, and was struggling to get back to 
the surface of the water. But in spite of the 
relief at finding himself in his own room, 
what had seemed the pressure of water on his 
lungs did not abate. He sat up in bed and 
drew a deep breath. Then he coughed. He 
struggled hard for full wakefulness. The air 
was pungent and acrid. Then from the night 
outside came a shrill shout, strident, terror- 
stricken, ‘‘Fire! Fire! Fire!’’ 

Dick leaped from his bed, fully awake now. 
He turned on the light, slipped into his 
trousers, and drew on a heavy sweater. The 
smoke made him cough. He seized a towel, 
and soaking it under a faucet, tossed it over 
his shoulder. Then he darted into the hall. 

The smoke here was thicker. His first 
impulse turned him toward the stairway. 
Then he remembered the Bristols—that weak 
little woman and crippled boy. He dashed 
to their door and thundered on it with his 
fists. It was flung open. Dick saw that the 
alarm had reached them, for both were half- 
dressed already. Dick thrust the crutches 
under the boy’s arms, and flung a blanket 
about the woman. 

**Quick!’’ he ordered. ‘‘We can’t wait any 
longer!’? And he forced Mrs. Bristol out into 
the hall, while Tom hobbled along behind. 
A single gas-jet near the elevator-well burned 
dimly; the rest of the hall stretched off into 
darkness. 

‘*The stairs will be our best chance. Come!’’ 
said Dick. And the three hurried along to 
that end of the passage. 

But at the top of the stairs they were 
brought to a halt. The hot, strangling smoke 
thrust them back before they had descended 
three steps. Dick drew the woman and boy 
together and flung the wet towel across their 
mouths. But even that was not enough. 
The density of the smoke increased. Far 
below they could hear a steady murmuring, 
pierced by intermittent crackling. Evidently 
the fire was centered at that end of the build- 
| ing, and eating its way swiftly upward. 

‘*Tt’s no use! We never can get down that 
way!’’ gasped Mrs. Bristol. 

Dick knew she was. right. He pulled them 
back into the hall, where the rush of smoke 
was a little less unendurable. Under his 
hand he felt the boy trembling. ‘‘Buck up, 


whispered Dick, and Tom grew steadier. | 

**Do you suppose I’ll be able to get down 
the fire-escape with this ankle ?’’ 

At these words Dick felt a thrill of hope. | 
Then that vanished, for he had noticed only | 
| that morning that although the galleries of 
| the new fire-escape were in place, the con- 
necting iron ladders had not been attached. 

**No use trying that. ’Tisn’t finished.’’ 

He thought of the roof, but immediately 
realized that the building stood alone, with no 
others adjoining. It would be minutes yet 
before firemen could arrive and set up ladders 
long enough to reach that fifth story. } 

**Don’t lose your courage,’’ he said. 
‘*There’s a chance by way of the elevator.’’ 
He started to help them along the hall. But 
Tom awkwardly dropped one crutch, and as 
he groped to find it, lost hold of the other. 

‘*Never mind those! We haven’t time!’’ | 
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“I'LL BE BACK FOR YOU. STAY JUST WHERE 


YOU ARE.” 


cried Dick. ‘‘Here; I’ll give you a shoulder.”? | 
And as they made their way to the place 
where the gas flickered opposite the grillwork 
of the elevator-shaft, he let the boy lean on 
him. 

As they peered into it, they could see the 
roof of the car just moving down from 
the fourth floor below them. It disappeared. 
They stood motionless, waiting for the elevator 
to come up again. But nothing happened. 
And then they knew that all the people from | 
the floors below were out. The car was not | 
coming back. 

With sudden dismay Dick remembered that | 
it would be impossible to summon the car up 
to the fifth floor. The electrical device for 
that floor had been disconnected! And by 
this time the stairway was as impassable as a 
chimney in full blast! 

Dick shouted down the shaft. No answer | 
came up except the crackling murmur, which | 
grew louder and louder. Evidently no one 
had any idea that there were people left in 
the building. And the smoke was growing 
thicker — always more biting and strangling. 
Mrs. Bristol clutched at the metal latticework 
beside her, and drew the wet cloth closer 
about her face and her boy’s. 

As yet little smoke was coming up the 
elevator-well. The fire was evidently using 
the stairway at the other end of the hall as 
its chimney. But there was no knowing how 
soon it would begin to mushroom out until it | 
finally reached the shaft. For his own part, 
Dick would have been willing to risk descend- | 
ing by way of the cables that stretched down 
into the darkness. But he knew that such an | 
attempt would be out of the question for the 
woman and the boy. It never entered: Dick’s 
head that he might leave them. Apparently | 
there was nothing left for them all except to 
stand there—and wait. 

Suddenly Dick realized that, although the | 
elevator could not be brought up to the fifth 
floor, it would come to the fourth if he could | 
get there to summon it. That would bring 
the rvof of the car almost up to the level of 
the fifth floor. 

He flung open the door into the elevator- 
shaft. ‘‘I’m not going to leave you!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I’ll be back for you. Stay just 
where you are.’’ 

Even as he leaned out into the shaft, clutch- 
ing to the grillwork with one hand, and feeling | 
for the cables with the other, he became aware 
of a rosy gleam from the direction of the 
stairway, and felt a hot breath from the} 








| himself. 


and, gripping it, let go with the other hand. 
For an instant the hand on the cable slipped; 
but he clutched it with his free hand and 
wound his legs about it. The slipping ceased. 
He was able to let himself down, inch by inch. 

It was very dim in the shaft; but the flick- 
ering gas-jet above gave him light enough to 
know when he was opposite the fourth floor 
door. Cautiously he let go with one hand, 
and stretched it toward the ironwork. At last 
he had it, and feeling with one bare foot for 
the projecting threshold, he let go the cable, 
and pulled himself safely against the shaft 
door. In an instant he had it open, and had 


| stepped into the hallway of the fourth floor. 


It took another second to press the elevator 
button. In an agony he waited. 

It worked. He saw the cables begin to 
slide upward, and heard a glad cry from Tom 
above. Dick’s plan had been to get into the 
elevator himself, and direct 
Mrs. Bristol and Tom how 
to stand on the roof of the 
ear for the descent. But 
he understood that her 
waning strength and the 
boy’s crippled condition 
might make this impossible 
for them. He knew that 
he must get upon the roof 
of the rising car and go 
back to help them. 

Without hesitating, he 
again hung out over the 
black pit, and waited for 
the sight of the car. There 
could be no bungling now. 
He must either choose ex- 
actly the right second to 
step to the rising metal 
gridiron of the car roof, or 
be crushed. As the ele- 
vator came up out of the 
blackness below, he stepped 
forward, clutched at the 
moving cables—and caught 
them. The metal rods 
beneath his bare feet 
cut them; but he was on! 
The elevator carried him 
swiftly up, almost level 
with the next floor, and 
stopped. 

As he leaped up the two- 
foot step to the fifth floor 
again, his first feeling was 
not of elation, but dismay. 
The road to escape seemed 
open before them, but could 
they ever last long enough 
to start on it? What had 
been only a rosy glow two 
minutes before was now a tawny glare, with 
a core of leaping flame, that sent great waves 


|of heat upor them. Mother and son sagged 


limp against the grating. 

Dick tore off a strip from the towel, —now 
almost dry, — and wrapped it about his face. 
It. was necessary for him to hold on a bit 
longer if any of them were to be saved. The 
rest of the towel he thrust upon them again; 
then he caught, first Mrs. Bristol, and after- 
ward Tom, and swung them down on to 
the roof of the elevator. They stood clinging 


| weakly to the cables and to each other. 


And then— just when they were on the 


| verge of escape—a black wave of despair rolled 


over Dick Benton. He had bungled his job, 
after all: To start the ear down, you must 
press a button inside it. He had overreached 
He should have stayed on the 
fourth floor, and got into the car to run it. 
Instead, he had tried to do better, and had 
failed. 

The crash of falling timbers in that wither- 
ing furnace brought him to himself. He must 
do something —he must! It could not be 
possible to come so close, and then fail! 

In desperation, he flung himself down on 


| the car roof, and thrust his arm between the 


rods—down toward that vertical row of push- 
buttons which meant safety. But his arm 
was not long enough. Strain as he would, 
he could not reach below button number 5. 
He jerked up his arm, shifted his position, 
and pushed one leg down between the bars. 
It would reach farther, but would it reach far 
enough? He felt the metal plate with his bare 
toes. He thrust his leg still farther down. 
His toes slid past the upper buttons. Dick had 


| just sense enough to realize that he must reach 


the basement signal to make the car roof stop 
opposite the street floor. At last his toes 
touched the lowest button. He gave a vicious 
shove against it. And then, gently and 
obediently, the elevator started downward. 

As they left the fifth floor, a great tongue of 
flame darted down the hallway, and licked 
across the spot where they had just been 
standing. Down past the fourth floor — the 
third — the second—they glided. And as the 
roof of the elevator stopped just below the 
street floor, Dick pulled the door open, and 
dragged mother and son out. The three 
almost fell into the arms of firemen who were 
hauling a hose into the front door. The fire- 
men carried the woman and boy outside, and 
Dick somehow reeled out after them, into the 
erowd, and the cool night air, and—safety. 
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PICKING COTTON. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


PERSON deserves small credit for being 

able to ‘‘start something.’’ 'The man who 
counts is the man who is doing business at the 
finish. 


Some years I’ve sailed on a gusty coast, 
And it’s true, to my best belief, 

That of carrying sail there is less to boast 
Than of knowing just when to reef: 

And the longer I live, I believe the more 

What is true at sea is a fact on shore. 


|? the parcel-post rates continue to be reduced 
and the weight limit to be increased, the 
time will come when apples will no longer sell 
for five cents a peck in the country and five cents 
apiece in the city. The enterprising farmer 
can then deliver a dozen apples at the break- 
fast-tables of the town-dwellers every day. 

RESENCE of mind has been described as 

the next best thing to absence of body. It 
surely saved the life of the boy who recently 
was swept from a bathing-beach into the 
whirlpool of Hell Gate. He had the presence 
of mind to remember what he had heard old 
swimmers say; and so, instead of trying to 
battle with the waves, he exerted himself 
merely to keep afloat, and in the end was 
rescued. 


aaa 


Aoconere to the recently published cen- 
sus of the Indian population, the race 
increased about seven per cent. from 1900 to 
1910, and now numbers a little more than a 
quarter of a million. Rather more than one- 
half are full-blooded; but as this is the first 
time that the matter of full or mixed blood has 
been recorded, it is not known whether the 
pure Indian race is increasing, or dying out, 
as in the popular mind it is supposed to be. 
Ta poisoning of a family through eating 
lettuce that had been treated with Paris 
green should not pass unheeded. Nowadays 
nearly all market-gardeners are accustomed to 
protect their crops by spraying. The prepa- 
ration varies, but is nearly always poisonous. 
Vegetables and fruit that are to be eaten raw 
should therefore be thoroughly washed. The 
Department of Agriculture has lately urged 
that precaution in the case of celery, particu- 
larly, for it is often sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture. = 
EREAFTER the officers and the enlisted 
men in the United States army will not 
raise their hats to ladies, but will recognize 
them by the military salute, instead. Recent 
orders by the War Department provide for this 
change, and for several others, chief of which 
is a rule that officers or men who are present 
in uniform when the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ 
is played, shall stand at attention, facing 
toward the music, until the last note, and then 
salute, but not uncover. The flag, also, they 
will greet with the regular military salute, 
without raising the hat. 
ft 
»* ‘THE Keokuk dam across the Mississippi is 
an engineering work that would be counted 
one of the wonders of the world were not 
this generation so used to engineering triumphs. 
In July, the power of the great dam was used 
to drive street-cars and turn factory wheels in 
St. Louis, 150 miles away. When the 200,000 
horse-power of the plant is fully developed, 
it will not only furnish light and traction-power 
jor cities in five states, but will also turn the 
» wheels of mills and factories that employ 
almost a million men. This harnessing of the 
Father of Waters is a most important incident 
in the history of the great river and in the 
development of cheaper power. 


T= country cat, roaming at liberty in the 
neighborhood of the farmhouse, has long 
been regarded as the enemy of wild birds. 
There is considerable evidence to sustain the 
charge, but there is even more to convict the 
unrestrained dog. Pointers, setters, and span- 
iels are natural bird-hunters, and hounds and 
beagles will pursue almost any small game. 
Not long ago, a dog out walking with its 
master put up the mother of a covey of quail. 
The old bird flew into a tree, and the dog 
gobbled the young ones as fast as he could 
nose them from their hiding-places. In two 
other reported cases, a dog failed to get young 





birds only because the mother feigned injury 
so successfully that she misled him. Bird-dogs 
in the country should be kept in an enclosure. 


*® & 


WATCHING THE COTTON -CROP. 


NCE every month there is a curious 

scene in one of the usually quiet corri- 

dors of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington. 

For some time, numerous reporters have 
been gathering there, although the rooms open- 
ing on the corridor are carefully locked. As 
a certain moment approaches, operators take 
charge of every telephone and telegraph instru- 
ment available, ready for quick work. Two 
or three minutes before the minute, a door 
opens, and the Secretary of Agriculture comes 
out, followed by the chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics. The chief immediately lays on a 
long table some twenty-five typewritten sheets, 
with the printed side down. Each reporter 
puts his hand on a sheet. At the precise 
instant preannounced, the chief says, ‘‘Go!’’ 

In five seconds the corridor is empty. Ina 
few seconds more, every cotton exchange and 
every considerable cotton-broker’s office in the 
country has the government report on the 
eotton-crop. In a few minutes, eager groups 
are reading it in Liverpool, Havre, Bremen, 
Alexandria, Bombay. In a few hours, news- 
papers have spread it over the earth. 

The government cotton-crop report, although 
the most important, is only one of countless 
careful estimates constantly making of ,the 
state of the cotton-fields in our Southern States. 
It is prepared with every precaution to insure 
secrecy by the Bureau of Statistics from no less 
than four series of reports. One series is by 
townships. For that, each report covers only 
a few square miles, and is sent by a resident 
correspondent. A second series is by counties. 
A third series is by states, and each report 
comes from a paid statistical agent. The 
fourth series is sent by field agents, all experts, 
each of whom constantly travels over a district 
that covers several states. The estimate of the 
bureau is based on a collation of all these 
reports. ; 

It gives the condition of the crop in each 
state in terms of a percentage of the ‘‘normal’’ 
crop, which is more than an average, but 
less than a perfect crop. In addition, the 
government supplies the trade with daily 
weather-reports and forecasts from about seven 
hundred stations in the cotton belt. 

Not content with that, however, the more 
important dealers keep well-paid agents of 
their own incessantly reporting prospects all 
over the cotton country. Some get daily reports 
from virtually every cotton-growing county. 
Certain private agencies make estimates almost 
as valuable as the government’s. 

All this information is so swiftly dissemi- 
nated by exchanges, telegraph companies, 
newspapers, and dealers, that almost any 
one interested in cotton can get every day a 
clear notion of conditions and prospects all 
over the fully thirty-five million acres of 
American soil planted in cotton! This mar- 
velous system of getting information shows 
how vast is the interest in the Southern 
cotton-fields. ° 

No wonder! They are expected to yield 
about thirteen of the approximately twenty- 
one million bales that form the annual supply 
of the world. Only less perfect, however, is 
the watch kept on the other countries, from 
India to Peru, that contribute to the total. 

Other American crops are bigger than the 
cotton-crop, and are watched with the same 
closeness, but there is nothing quite equal to 
the way in which the world keeps informed 
about the imperial contribution of the South 
to its needs. 

Estimates both of supply and demand are 
also made for long periods ahead as carefully 
as for the passing day; for a great part of 
the trading, both by spinners and by mer- 
chants, is in contracts for future delivery, 
which both regard as necessary. The tax on 
such contracts, whenever settled without actual 
delivery, that is proposed as an amendment to 
the pending tariff bill, is thought to threaten 
also all. American exchanges, and our system 
of constant, wide-spread information. 


* © 


FRAMING NEW LAWS. 
AWMAKING in this country is not so 
[* orderly and systematic as it should be. 
Its most serious defect, both in Congress 
and in many of the states, comes from the 
hurry and carelessness with which legislators 


|often draw the bills they make into laws. 


No matter how lofty the aims of the law- 





makers, or how honest their purposes, the | 


laws they pass are of little use if they conflict 
with existing statutes that should not be dis- 
turbed, or if their meaning is so obscure that 
the courts at once have to interpret it. | 

There is now before Congress a bill that, | 
so far as national legislation is concerned, seeks | 
to remedy the evil. It provides for a per-| 
manent, non-partizan staff of experts who | 
shall draft all bills that are presented. These 
men of course will always keep in mind the 
intention of those who originally framed the 
bills, but they will put that intention into 
clearer English, and harmonize the measure 
with existing laws on the same subject. 

The proposed system is much like the one 
that has long been in use in Great Britain. 
Moreover, it is the same system that several 
of the states have adopted within the last few 
years, and that they have found most satis- 
factory. 

Few of our lawmakers are experienced in 
legislation, and the laws are growing so com- 
plex that it has become necessary to have 
trained experts to do the actual framing of 
proposed legislation. The bill now before Con- 
gress ought to pass. Every state that has not 
such a system already would do well to con- 
sider it. 

& 


A WOMAN’S PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


MAN goes home tired from his day’s 

work and wonders why his wife wants to 

go somewhere in the evening. ‘‘Why go 
out?’’? he says. ‘*You must dress up, and put 
on airs and manners, and talk dreary nothings 
to those who talk dreary nothings back to you. 
Here is a delightful home to take your ease in, 
a cheerful fire, an uncut magazine, a drowsy 
armchair. Why go out?’’ 

The man does not stop to think that the 
woman has worked all day to make the 
home delightful, has laid the fire, has dusted 
the armchair, besides doing a thousand other 
things to enable him to.enjoy his uncut maga- 
zine in slumberous peace. She likes a quiet 
evening, too; but occasionally she likes some- 
thing else. 

‘*Women haven’t the home feeling,’’ says 
Jones to Robinson. ‘‘Why, when I take a 
vacation, I want nothing better than to stay 
right at home, with the children, and potter 
round the place. I hoe a little, I carpenter a 
little—there are always a lot of odd jobs wait- 
ing. The two weeks are over before I know 
it. But Mary—she’s different. She likes to 
pack her trunk and go to one of those summer 
hotels where you wear your best clothes and 
talk all day.’’ And Robinson agrees that 
women haven’t the home feeling. 

No home feeling! Toa true married woman, 
home is indeed her world. But it is a world 
of care as well as a world of happiness; she 
never returns to it with the infinite sense of 
relaxation that her husband feels. No matter 
how tired she is, there is, from the minute she 
unlocks the door, something to attend to, some- 
thing on her mind. What wonder is it that 
she wants to roam a little, if only for the 
pleasure of coming back ! 

The next time your wife asks you to take 
her out for an evening, do not grumble, but 
consider how you would like it if, after you 
had done a hard day’s work, she came into 
your office at five o’clock and suggested your 
passing the evening there with a magazine or 
two. A woman’s home is her place of business. 


& 
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THE KEY TO THE AMAZON. 


MERICAN engineers and American cap- 
ital have built a little railway in South 
America that may affect the commerce 

of our sister continent as much as the opening 
of the Panama Canal. 

The Madeira & Mamoré Railway is only 
two hundred miles long, and connects no 
settled areas; the country through which it 
runs is a Brazilian jungle. Yet the road is 
destined to handle a traffic out of all proportion 
to its length, and to be the means of developing 





the valuable resources of a region one-half as 
large as the entire United States, with Alaska | 
thrown in. This vast area lies almost within 

the shadow of the Andes, and embraces nearly | 
one-third of Bolivia and a large part of western 
Brazil. | 
For the products of this part of South | 
America, the Amazon and its tributaries fur- | 
nish the natural outlet. The most parted 
tributary, the Madeira River, is navigable 

except for a stretch of two hundred miles. | 
There a long succession of falls, rapids, rocks, | 
and shallows forms an_ effective barrier | 
between six thousand miles of navigable water | 
on the Amazon and its tributaries, and four 

thousand miles of navigable rivers that rise in | 


the high lands of Bolivia and western Brazil. 
To pierce that barrier by making transporta- 
tion easy round the falls of the Madeira River, 
the Brazilian government determined to build 


a two-hundred-mile railway. 


Through tropical forests large ocean freight- 
ers can now steam up the Amazon and the 
Madeira rivers sixteen hundred miles to Porto 

















Velho, the northern terminus of the new rail- 
way. Here they can unload machinery and 
supplies for developing the vast natural wealth 
of the country, and carry away heavy cargoes 
of rubber, cocoa, minerals, and other products 
of the eastern slope of the Andes. 

The Madeira & Mamoré Railway is not a 
new project. Surveys were made for it in 1871, 
and a few years later actual work was started; 
but in 1878 it was abandoned because tropical 
fevers had carried off so many of the laborers. 
In 1907 American engineers undertook to put 
the road through. They had plenty of capital, 
and by applying modern principles of sanita- 
tion, and the medical methods that have 
worked wonders in Cuba and Panama, the 150 
American engineers. and the 2,500 workmen 
escaped the dangers that had overwhelmed the 
original road-builders. They cut through a 
solid wall of vegetation the entire length of the 
road, and they carried the line through a 
hundred miles of pestilential swamp. They 
had to contend with venomous insects and 
snakes, alligators, heat and humidity; but 
they -built the road, and the rich products of 
the eastern slopes of the Andes can now flow 
freely down the mighty Amazon to the outer 


world. 
* © 


SUMMER RAIN. 


O matter how greatly rain may be needed, 
there will always be some people to com- 
plain when it comes—the man, for ex- 

ample, who is having his house painted, the 
boy who has a ‘‘date’’ to play ball, the 
Sunday-school that has a picnic scheduled, 
persons generally whose minds for the day 
had been set upon thoughts of festivity. 
But to the gardener, the farmer, and the 
dwellers in city or country who have been 
afflicted with dust and glare and heat, nothing 
that summer has to offer is more welcome than 
a day of dull skies and cool air and gently 
dropping rain. 

Too many people who are on vacations allow 
such a day to be one of waste and discontent, 
and confess themselves bored. There is a quite 
unnecessary dread of rain, of wet grass, and 
muddy roads. The disinclination to venture 
out in wet weather is worth overcoming; a 
rainy-day tramp through the country, or even 
along suburban streets, has pleasures of its 
own. Instead of the shrill humid sounds of 
summer,—the orchestration of grasshoppers 
and crickets, —there is a softer accompaniment 
—the quiet drip on fields and roadway, varied 
with the thump of big drops from trees or 
eaves, the occasional trill of a hidden bird, 
the gurgle of little rivulets racing down the 
hillsides. As for the ear, so for the eye there 
are pleasures not to be enjoyed in sunny 
weather ; hills partly obscured by rain, with 
outlines softened or blurred, are hardly less 
picturesque than hills on which lie sunshine 
and shadow. Walking in the rain, you can 
almost see the grass that had looked brown 
and dul] taking on a richer hue. 

The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 

And drinks, and gapes for drink again; 

The plants suck in the earth, and are 

With constant drinking fresh and fair. 

People who take advantage of a rainy day 
to make themselves comfortable and content 
over a good book, do well; those who take 
advantage of it to go out and tramp in the 
rain, do better. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


yet EXPLOSIONS. —In the terrific 
explosion of flour-dust that on June 24th 
wrecked an immense grain-elevator and caused 
the loss of many lives, in Buffalo, there is new 
proof of the highly explosive nature of finely 
divided carbonaceous matter, such as flour, 
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starch, sugar, and coal. Explosions of flour 
are not at all uncommon. In 1878, an explosion 
in the Washburn Flour Mills in Minneapolis 
caused the death of seventeen workmen. There 
have been many similar accidents in England. 
No fewer than forty-four persons lost their 
lives in two explosions that occurred there as 
recently as November, 1911. Whenever carbo- 
naceous dust is produced in any quantity, no 
matter from what source, there is always 
danger that sooner or later all the conditions 
essential to an explosion may appear, and 
that an explosion may come without warning. 
It is evident, therefore, that safety regulations 
must be enforced as rigorously in flour- and 
feed-mills and grain-elevators as in coal-mines. 
No open flame should be permitted in such 
factories, and smoking should be prevented ; 
before the grist is ground, all particles of steel 
or iron should be removed from it by electro- 
magnets, as is now the practise in well-managed 
establishments. Precautions against explosion 
should also include vacuum-cleaning of all 
machines, elevators, conveyors, and other parts 
of the equipment where dust is likely to accu- 
mulate. The occurrence of dust explosions in 
England has been so frequent of late that the 
Engineer urges that laws be enacted to isolate 
buildings in which dust-producing processes 
are carried on, as powder and ammunition 
factories are isolated now, and to compel them 
to be constructed on the same plan. 
& 

ISH FOUR MILES DEEP. — Although 

explorations in the uttermost depths of the 
sea have shown that life exists nearly 60,000 
feet below the surface, until the other day 
oceanographers had not 
hitherto got fish from a 
greater depth than 16,500 
feet. The Prince of Mon- 
aco, however, has recently 
obtained a fish from a depth 
of nearly 20,000 feet, —since 
named Grimaldichthys pro- 
fundissimus, — Grimaldich- 
thys from the family name 
of the prince, which is 
Grimaldi, and the profun- 
dissimus, which means 
‘*most deep,’’ from its 
habitat. It was obtained 
in the Atlantic Ocean, south- 
west of the Cape Verde 
Islands, by means of a sub- 
marine dredge. It is de- 
scribed as well-preserved, 
and as nearly nine inches 
long. Its minute eyes are 
AUTOMATIC CLOSING NETS covered with transparent 
skin. Investigators of the depths of the sea 
have made, with automatic closing nets, col- 
lections of fishes from the surface to the bottom 
in many oceans. According to Sir John 
Murray, the hauls seem clearly to show that 
both plants and animals exist in the greatest 
abundance in the uppermost layers of water ; 
and then in comparative scarcity through a 
layer of at least a few hundred fathoms down 
to the level at which deep-sea fishes and crus- 
taceans are found in large numbers. Exactly 
how deep this intermediate layer is cannot as 
yet be told. S 


LEAK INDICATOR. —An automatic 

leak indicator for ships consists of a num- 
ber of small cast-iron boxes screwed to the 
bulkhead of each compartment and set at pre- 
determined distances, one above another. In 
each box there is an electrical contrivance 
connected with an indicator-board either on 
the bridge or in some other convenient place. 
The board is fitted with a number of small 
glow-lamps of different colors, and is connected 
with an alarm-bell. When the water rises to 
the level of the lowest box, it makes an elec- 
trical contact by which the lamp corresponding 
to the height in the bulkhead that the box 
indicates is lighted, and so remains until the 
next box is reached by the water, when the 
~ second lamp is lighted. Meanwhile, the bell 
rings continuously until switched off. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


ARCEL-POST.— After Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson had explained to the Senate 
committee on post-offices his reasons for redu- 
cing the parcel- post rates and raising the 
weight limit, the committee informally decided 
that he had not exceeded his powers under the 
law. The new rates will, therefore, go into 
effect on August 15th, as originally planned. 
& 
EXICO.—Mr. Henry Lane Wilson, United 
States ambassador to Mexico, arrived in 
Washington on July 26th, in response to an 
order from the President, and described the 
situation in Mexico to him and to the Secretary 
of State. In private conversation he said after- 
ward that President Huerta has virtual control 
of all the country except the State of Sonora, 
and that if the Huerta government were recog- 
nized by the United States the work of restoring 
order would be easier. Other reports from 
Mexico represent the insurgents as active in 
almost every state, and the federal govern- 
ment as on the verge of a downfall. The 








representatives of the powers in Mexico have 
reported to their home governments that the 
situation is so nearly intolerable that either the 
United States or some other power must soon 
intervene to prevent complete anarchy. On 
July 26th, the American immigration inspector 
at Juarez was arrested by Mexican soldiers, and 
shot while he was attempting to escape. The 
State Department immediately demanded his 
release and the punishment of the soldiers who 
wounded him. He was released. 


& 
ABOR ARBITRATION. — On July 26th, 
the managers of the Eastern railways with- 
drew their demand that the arbitration board, 
which is to consider the request of the train- 
men and conductors for increased wages, should 
also consider certain conditions of employment 
to which the managers object; and the em- 
ployés agreed that the award of the arbitration 
board should become effective on October ist, 
instead of on May ist. The managers explained 
that they withdrew the matters that they 
thought ought to be arbitrated because they 
had been led to believe that the men would 
strike and tie up the roads unless they took 
that course. e 


UFFRAGE.—Non-militant suffragists, who 

had been marching to London from differ- 
ent parts of Great Britain for several weeks, 
arrived there on July 26th, when they attended 
a large mass-meeting in Hyde Park. It is 
thought that 100,000 women were in the gath- 
ering, and about the same number of men. 
Speeches were made by several distinguished 
suffrage leaders, who asked that sympathy for 
the movement should not be withheld because 
of the violent acts of a small minority.—— 
Mrs. Pankhurst, who has been arrested and 
released several times under sentence for incite- 
ment to destruction of property, was released 
again on July 25th. She had starved herself 
while in prison, and was so weak that the 
operation of transfusion of blood had to be 
performed to save her life. After her release, 
she appeared at a public meeting in London 
in an invalid’s chair, attended by nurses, and 
made a brief speech. She has threatened to 
continue the hunger strike every time she is 
put in prison. ® 


NTERNATIONAL TENNIS. — The 

twelfth contest for the Dwight F. Davis 
silver tennis trophy ended in Wimbledon, 
England, on July 28th, when Mr. Maurice E. 
McLoughlin defeated Mr. Charles P. Dixon, 
and won the cup for America.” The tournament 
began early in June, when the German team 
defeated France at Wiesbaden. Then the 
American team won from the Australians in 
New York.. The Canadians defeated the 
South Africans in England, the Americans 
defeated Germany and Canada, and a Belgium 
team lost to a Canadian team. Finally the 
Americans defeated the British by winning 
three out of five matches. The cup was first 
offered in 1900, and was won twice by American 
teams, then four times in succession by the 
British, and four times by the Australians, 
once more by the British, and now the Ameri- 
cans have it again. e 


HE POET LAUREATE. —Dr. Robert 
Bridges has been appointed poet laureate 
of England to succeed the late Alfred Austin. 
Doctor Bridges, who was born in 1844, was 
, educated at Eton and 
*) Oxford, and studied medi- 
cine at St. Bartholomew’s 
College, London. He 
y~ practised his profession 
-, until 1882, when he re- 
tired. He has written 
several plays, a volume 
or so of short poems, and 
critical essays on poets and 
the structure of poetry. 
His verse has never been 
‘popular, but it is admired 
by a small circle for the beauty of its thought 
and its perfection of form. 
@ 


RENCH ANTI-MILITARISM. — Mon- 

sieur Yvetot, one of the most notorious 
anti-militarist agitators in France, who has 
been stirring up mutiny among the soldiers, 
was arrested early in July on the charge of 
sedition. He is the author of the Soldier’s 
Manual that contains directions for destroying 
the effect of every order that may be given in 
time of war, and although an avowed anarchist, 
he is secretary of the Federation of Labor 
Exchanges. e 


CREA —On July 16th, the report came 
from China that the eight southern proy- 
inces of Kiang-Si, Kiang-Su, Kwang - Si, 
Fo-Kien, Sze-Chuen, Hu-Nan, Ngan-Hwei, 
and Kwang-Tung had revolted, and were 
preparing to set up an independent government, 
in opposition to the government of President 
Yuan Shih-kai in Peking. Later reports indi- 
cated that the insurrection was stirred up by 
Japanese agents for their own ends, and 
that there is no wide-spread demand for a 
change of government. On July 25th, the loyal 
troops defeated the rebels at Hu-kow, and it 
was confidently predicted that Yuan would 
soon suppress the insurrection. 
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If you had a famous French chef— 


And a $2,000 steam oven— 

The choicest beans—a zestful sauce— 

And hours and hours of time— 

You might then bake at home such a dish 


as we bake. 


But you haven’t these things. 


So we em- 


ploy them, and we bring the dish to you, fresh 
and savory, ready for instant serving. And the 
cost to you is a few cents per meal, because we 


bake for the millions. 





WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


al an@mps 


BEANS 


**The Lt Dish’’ 


The Chef 


The chef who creates this famous 
dish is a master of his art. 

At the Carlton and Ritz, in Lon- 
don and Paris, he long catered to 
connoisseurs. 

He has won diplomas and medals, 
again and again, in rivalry with the 
best French chefs. 

This man’s finest skill is exhibited 
to you in every dish of Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans. 


The Sauce 

The sauce is made from whole, 
ripe tomatoes, and given an ideal 
flavor. It costs us five times what 
common sauce would cost. 

The beans are picked out by hand 
—to get the white, plump, even- 
sized. 


We spend on materials $800,000 
yearly more than we need to spend. 


The Oven 


Then we bake for hours at 245 
degrees. Bake without crisping, 
without bursting the beans, by using 
super-heated steam. 

Thus the beans come to you nut- 
like mealy and whole. And they 
come with the fresh oven flavor. 


If you think that baked beans are 
pretty nearly alike, please serve Van 
Camp’s for once. Judge for your- 
self if all this care makes conspic- 
uous difference. 

Do this today, for these summer 
days are times when ready-baked 
meals are wanted. Please find out 
now if Van Camp’s are wanted by 
the folks you serve. Or will any 
baked beans do? 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


(Established 1861) 


(262) 
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THE SECOND MILE. 


“TT seems to me,’’ protested 

| Elsie, ‘‘that I have done all 

that can be expected of me. I 

have tried in every way I know 

to reach Charlie Vreeland, but 

I can’t do it. Every Sunday I 

feel as if I were standing over a 

voleano that might explode at any moment. 

I can’t do my best for the other boys, either, 
when he is in the class. ’’ 

‘*You have done all that could be expected, ’’ 
agreed the superintendent. ‘‘You have gone 
the full mile with him. Perhaps the second 
mile will be easier traveling. ’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ asked Elsie. 

‘*By an old law or custom in the East, a 
stranger traveling through an unknown coun- 
try could oblige any one he met, who knew 
the road, to go with him a mile on his journey 
and show him the way. That is what Jesus 
had in mind when He said to His disciples, 
‘Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.’ 

‘*T know that Charlie has been a trial to 
you, but he has not had the opportunities the 
other boys have had. I do not want to take 
him out of the class, even though he disturbs 
its order. As a Christian and a teacher, it 
was your duty to take him into the class and 
make something of him. That’s the first mile. 
That you had todo. Now try the second mile. ’’ 

‘*7’ll try,’’? answered Elsie, but she still felt 
hopeless about Charlie Vreeland. 

An hour later she sat on her front porch 
alone. The rest of the family had gone to the 
country, and she was looking forward to a 
quiet evening with a pleasant book. Then, 
across the street, she saw her discouraging 
pupil. He was ragged and dirty, and sud- 
denly Elsie realized that there was something 
pathetic about him. What would her own 
small brother be if he had such a home as 
Charlie was going to? ‘‘Charlie,’’ she called, 
‘‘won’t you please come here a minute?’’ 

He obeyed, but there was a sullen, half- 
defiant look on his face. 

‘‘T want some company,’’ she said. ‘*My 
family are all away, and it’s lonesome. Will 
your mother care if you stay to supper with 
me? I’m going to have strawberry shortcake. ’’ 

‘*No, she won’t care!’’ he cried, with a 
brightening face. ‘‘But I ain’t fit.’’ 

‘*You can’ wash your face and hands here. 
Come in and I’ll give you some books to look 
at while I make the shortcake. ’’ 

She went out into the kitchen with quite 
new plans for the evening. She set the table 
carefully and took the greatest pains with the 
shorteake. After supper she played and sang 
for him. When he finally went away, she put 
her arm about his shoulder. ‘*What makes 
you give me so much trouble in Sunday- 
school?’’ she asked. ‘‘Won’t you try to sit 
quiet next Sunday ?’’ 

‘*You bet I will,’’ he answered. 
know you really cared about me.’’ 


“*T didn’t 
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THE PARTY - TIME. 


6] DIDN’T get it,’ Katherine said, 
as she appeared suddenly at 
Marian’s desk. ‘They wrote a 

very nice letter, regretting and so 

forth and so forth, but it said ‘No’ 
just as effectively as if they had 
banged the door in my face.” 

“© Katherine!” Marian cried, 

“And you were so well fitted for 

Now it will be years before you can 





in dismay. 
the place! 
get to Germany —”’ 

“And so,” Katherine went on, “I am inviting 


you all to a surprise-party to-night. It’s my sur- 
prise—I just thought of it.” ‘ 

“But—I don’t understand,” Marian stammered. 

Katherine looked at her reprovingly. 

‘“‘Haven’t I explained my philosophy of life to 
you a hundred times? I hoped you could apply 
it yourself by this time. What could be more 
absurd than to have a party when you’re just 
engaged, or have had a book accepted by a pub- 
lisher, or are going abroad—when you’re walking 
on air, anyhow, and are as happy as you can pos- 
sibly be? It’s a downright waste of emotion and 
provisions. The time to have a party is when 
you have sprained your ankle, or failed in an 
examination, or—lost a position. Then you need 
to have your perspective corrected, and to realize 
that there’s lots of fun left in life, even if a door 
has been banged in your face. Therefore my 
party! Will you come?” 

“Why, of course!” said Marian. 

Katherine nodded and vanished, only to put her 
head in at the doorway a second later. 

“And mind, it’s not to be a consolation-party, 
either; it’s to be an old-fashioned jollification.”’ 

“T guess that won’t be hard for us—when we’ve 
been going round with long faces for two months 
at the thought of your leaving us,” Marian replied. 

It was an old-fashioned jollification. The girls, 
moved by a common impulse, came with jokes 
and jingles and all sorts of nonsense; “as if,” 
Cicely Harris said, ‘“‘we were only two minutes 
out of the Normal, instead of being teachers of 
three long years’ experience.” 

They cooked their chafing-dish “spread,” impro- 
vised absurd songs, and wound up with ghost- 
stories in the firelight, “to calm every one down,” 
as Katherine declared. Laughing and merry, she 
stood in the doorway at last to wave them all off. 

“Did you ever see any one like her?” Sue 
Brownley asked. ‘Think of being like that after 
such a knock-down blow—when she was almost 
promised the place, and had counted on it so.” 

“T suppose knock-down blows can’t hurt you—if 








the end. 

















you don’t let them,” Marian said, thoughtfully; 
which shows that she had a fairly good philosophy 
of life herself. 
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AMAZONIAN ARCHERY. 


HE uncanny skill of the Amazon Indians 
with poisoned arrows won the awed admira- 
tion of Mr. Algot Lange, who was cured of 

jungle-fever by the Mangeromas after his com- 
rades had succumbed to beriberi and poisonous 
swamp snakes. In his book, “In the Amazon 
Jungle,” Mr. Lange describes a hunting trip that 
he made with two members of the tribe: 


We had scarcely gone a mile, when we dis- 
covered on the opposite bank of the creek, about 
one hundred and fifty yards away, a wild hog 
rooting for f . We were under cover of the 
brush, but the hog was in full view. Almost simul- 
taneously my companions fitted arrows to their 
bowstrings. Instead of shooting pointblank, and 
manipulating the bows with their hands and arm 
they placed their great toes on the lower end o 
the bowstrings, and with their left arms gave the 
proper tension and inclination to the bows, which 
were eight feet long. With a whir the poisoned 
arrows shot forth, sailed gracefully through the 
air, described a hyperbola, and plunged into the 
animal’s neck, a little back from the base of 
the brain. 

The hog dropped in his tracks, and I doubt if he 
could have lived even if the arrows had not been 
poisoned. We slung the body over a heavy pole, 
and carried it to the maloca. 

All the way the hunters disputed over the own- 
ership of the hog, and from time to time they put 
the carcass on the ground to gesticulate and argue. 
When they appealed to me, I declared that the 
arrows had sped so rapidly that I could not tell 
which had found its mark first. 

As we neared the house, the chief sent out a 
messenger to learn the cause of the altercation. 
The emissary returned to the chief and the dispu- 
tants became quiet. The messenger soon came 
back, and said that the great chief would judge 
the case, and ordered the men to enter the maloca. 
The chief motioned me to a seat on the ground 
beside his hammock. The men told their story 
now and then looking to me for an affirmative n 
of the head. The chief listened to the argument 
for some time without uttering a syllable, and 
regarded the crowd with a steady, unblinking ex- 
pression. Then he said, “The hog is mine. Go!” 

Strange as it may seem, there was no grumbling 
at this extraordinary decision. 
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LION-HUNTING IN A SEWER. 


HE man who trains wild animals must always 

be prepared for adventures, even when he 

least expects them. During a fair in Bir- 
mingham, England, says Mr. Frank Bostock in 
the Scout, we attempted to transfer a fine African 
lion from 4 small cage to a larger one, where the 
crowds could more easily see him. The animal 
was in an ugly mood, and leaped into the larger 
compartment with such force that the two cages 
rolled away from each other, and left a space 
between the doors, through which he promptly 
jumped. In another minute he was out in the 
streets of Birmingham. 


Be ran along, roaring fiercely at the crowd 


As 
that quickly collected, he came to the opening of 


one of the city sewers, and into this he sprang. 


O’er man thou dost keep watch and ward. 
The heathen and benighted soul 
Shall find a lamp unto his feet, 
Obedient to thy stern control. 
The tiniest leaf in forest glooms 
By heaven’s refreshing wind is stirred, 
And not one human heart but knows 
The subtle whisper of thy word. 
Thou art the eye, thou art the ear, 
By which the great All-Father’s will we 
see and hear. 


Inspirer true of deeds sublime, 

°*Tis thou dost nerve the hero’s arm; 
And martyrs, harkening to thy call, 

Unscathed have triumphed over harm. 
No coward he who follows thee, 

Clad in the armor thou dost give; 
His courage is an hundredfold, 

And he fears not to die, or live. 
Time and eternity shall make 
For weal, to him who doth endure for 

conscience’ sake. 


Great Oracle divine, let me 
Be to thy bidding ever thrall. 
Oh, quicken me to hear thy voice, 
Nor from its mandate let me fall. 
Should dazzling dross of worldly lure 
Hide from mine eyes thy steadfast light, 
Pierce me with thy most poignant sting, 
And with thy sad upbraiding smite. 
Spare not, but urge, with rod and goad, 
And keep me thro’ life’s journey in thy 
righteous road! 





* CONSCIENCE ° 


* By Ztel/a@ PocRe 


Vicar of God, who hast through time 

Thy sacred sovereignty maintained, 
Before whose throne the sons of men 

In solemn judgment stand arraigned ; 
Whose sweet approval is our peace, 

Whose smile can threat’ning fear expel, 
Whose frown is aye the foretaste here 

Of all the woes and throes of hell, 
Thou art alike our judge and friend, 
And thou wilt safely guide our way unto 



















































Then he disappeared, but as he passed along the 

sewer he stopped at every manhole to roar again, 

= the whole earth seemed to be full of angry 
ons. 

By that time all Birmingham knew what had 
happened, and I realized that I must do something 
at once to stop the panic that was spreading 
everywhere. 

First of all, we set an empty cage against the 
sewer-mouth, and stationed po icemen at the vari- 
ous manholes. After that I entered the sewer, 
with Marco, my great boarhound, and three 
trustworthy men. 

We crawled slowly forward through the dark 
tunnel until suddenly I saw two fierce, green eyes 
glowing, and knew that we had come upon our 


quarry. 

The next moment Marco dashed forward, and a 
fearful fight began between the lion and the hound. 

After a desperate encounter, the faithful dog 
came limping back to me. He was badly torn, 
and I had to send him out to have his wounds 
dressed. 

The men were making all sorts of noises, in the 
hope of driving the lion toward the sewer-mouth; 
but neither horns, blank cartridges, nor Roman 
candles would start him. I therefore took off my 
heavy top-boots, pulled them on over my arms, 
and advanced against the lion. When I got up 
within reach I was lucky enough to catch him a 
hard blow on the nose with one of the boot heels 
but still he did not move. So I went back to get 
my head og eoe before I renewed the attack. 

‘ot a big kettle, and told a man to put it over 
my head; but as he was trying to do so, the 
kettle slipped from his hands and went clattering 
down against the stones. That did the trick! The 
lion could not stand such a racket, and took to his 


heels on the 7. 

We followe ene and were soon almost deaf- 
ened by his tremendous roars. On we ran, and 
found that the lion had stepped into a noose that 
the men had dropped from one of the manholes. 
He was now hanging, head downward, half-way 
between the street and the bed of the sewer. 

We quickly slipped other ropes round his head 
and paws; then we fairly hauled him along into 
his cage, where he landed safe and sound, after 
an adventure that had caused me plenty of trouble 


and anxiety. 
“ 

| Uncle Jotham Means, “but it ’minds me of 

the time I went out on Big Pond, duck- 

shootin’ with Greene Powers. Greene and me 
had shot many a duck together, and we got along 
fust rate till Greene fired at a duck, and missed 
him. Then he says, ‘Uncle Jotham, I shall have 
to go home; there’s no more duck-shootin’ for 
me to-day:’ 


“‘Go home!’ says I. ‘What for? 

* «*Cause my pa ae give out,’ says he. 

“* Wal, don’t let that trouble ye,’ I says. 

ot powder enough for both on us.’ 

“Oh, have ye?’ says he, and I yet my horn 
back to him. Next minute I heerd him say some- 
thin’, and when I asked him what the trouble 
was, he says, doleful like, ‘Trouble enough! I’ve 
= your horn overboard.’ 

“Oh, wal,’ says I, ‘we can dive over for it. I'll 
get it,’ I says. 

“No ye won’t!’ says he, and over he goes. 

“Wal, I sot thar waitin’, till he’d been down 

rhaps ten minutes, and then, thinks I, ‘If he 
 - =f come up pretty soon, I’ll have to go after 

m 


“Wal, I sot thar, maybe twenty minutes or so, 
and then I slip off my coat, and over I goes. 
Water wa’n’t but ’bout twenty foot deep, so 1 got 
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A NEW HAMPSHIRE AMPHIBIAN. 
NEVER hear powder mentioned,” remarked 


‘T’ve 





down there all right and what do fm s’pose I see? 
Wal, sir, if you’ll b’lieve me, there stood old 
Greene, as cool as you please, emptyin’ my 
powder-horn inter his pockets. 

“?Twa’n’t that I'd grud ed him twice that 
owen ite powder, but I did object to his way of 

n’ Add 

There was a silence that could be felt for 
some minutes. Then up spoke Uncle Jotham’s 
nephew, William. 

“Uncle Jotham,” said he, “that’s a good story, 
but I can beat it by what I saw to-day over 
Lakeport.” : 

“Ye can, hey? Wal, let’s have it.” 

“You know George Morey? Wal, sir, he drove 
into the yard with a big load of taters, and 
onhitched. I says to him: 

“*That’s quite a load, George.’ 

** *Ves, ’tis,’ says he. 

«Bout how much’ll she weigh? I asked. 

“*Do’ know,’ says he, ‘but Ill soon tell ye,’ 
and he up and straddled the pole, facin’ the load. 
Then he got his two elbows braced on to his 
knees, squatted down, and he pried that wagon 
right up off’n the ground, wheels ’n’ all!” 

he silence that now enwrapped the listenin 
company on the store piazza grew almost painful. 
William stood staring with solemn face and un- 
wavering eye at Uncle Jotham. The old gentle- 
man shuffled his feet, cleared his throat once or 
twice, and then delivered his ultimatum: 

“Willie, do you know I b’lieve that’s a lie.” 
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TRIALS OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


‘¢] HAD been captured some time between ten 
and eleven in the morning,” a war correspond- 
ent who went to the front with the Turkish 

troops writes in the Fortnightly Review, “and 
about two o’clock I was carried past the halting- 
place of the 36th Bulgarian Infantry, where I was 
stopped and questioned. The escort explained 
that they were taking me to the quartier-general 
by General Popoff’s orders, but the explanation 
was not enough for the colonel commanding, who 
ordered me to dismount. 

“Before I could comply, the soldiers seized me, 
— me from my horse, thrust a revolver into 
my face, and searched me again. They demanded 

t my papers meant, what the penciled marks 

were on the map that I carried, and why I wore a 

Turkish uniform. Then they warned me volubly 

that if I tried to get away I should be shot. 

“They ordered me to mount my horse, and 
strap} my knees tothe saddle. In that position 
I proceeded along the line of marching troops until 


~ nightfall, when it became apparent that the guard 


could not find the rtier-general. Then we 
rode back along the line until we came again to 
the bivouac of the 36th Infantry. The officers 
were — in a group as we rode up, and the 
told me to dismount and sit with them. When 
had done so, they bound my knees and ankles 
with ropes. 

“After the men had had their evening meal, the 
officers took me into a tent, and for an hour 
subjected me to an experience that I hope ma 
never repeat itself. thout giving the details, 
may say that it was proved beyond doubt that I 
was a true Constantinople Turk. I also learned 
that a couple of scars on my body, which were 
relics of the siege of Mafeking, had really been 
received either in Albania or Arabia. 

“When they had concluded that I was a Turk, 
they told me that J should be shot in the morn- 
ing. They then took me to a cart, let me sit 
down, and bound me to the wheel. I think I must 
have been lying on the ground two hours, when 
an officer came by. He had seen me during the 
day, and in reply to his questions, I explained 
what had taken place. Finally he went to head- 
quarters in — | behalf. . ; 

“At the end of an hour an orderly arrived from 
headquarters. He led me across the fields, and 
showed me into a room where six staff-officers 
were in bed. One of them got up, had my arms 
and shoulders rubbed, gave me some brandy, and 
disappeared into an inner room. When he came 
out, he was with another officer, who apologized 
for the treatment I had received, waived the ques- 
tion of identification until the morning, found me 
a place to sleep, and gave me blankets. In the 
morning it was decided that I was English, and 

{ my papers were in order.” 
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BREAKING THE NEWS. 


HERE is a certain stableman in Brighton, 

says an English paper, who has a tender 

heart, and who understands the art of break- 
ing bad news gently. For example: 


A gentleman living in Wales, who was spendin 
a month at Brighton, accompanied his wife an 
daughter to London for a few days’ visit. 

The daughter, after buying whatever else she 
wanted, decided that she must have a bulldog. 
The entire family went to help her select the dog, 
but as they could not agree at all, the gentleman 
bought three. 

He had the three dogs sent to Brighton, then 
changed his plans about going back there, and 
took his family home to Wales. A few days later 
he received the following letter from the stable- 
man at aa: 

“Dear Sir. Your three bulldogs came all right 
last night on the same train. I locked them up 
together in a loose box. 

“Yours truly. J.J. 
- “P. §.—-We have only one loose box. 
“Pp. P. S.—You will have to buy some more 


dogs.” 
& 
SARTORIAL DISADVANTAGES OF 
ROYALTY. 


his visit to Japan, was received by Mut- 
suhito and his empress at a court ceremony. 
In speaking of the Japanese court, he said: 


Hand-kissing was not the thing. Instead, I 
received a hand-shake from a very shapely and 
beautiful hand. I found the empress a woman of 
great refinement and perfect ease of manner, so 

elicate in appearance and so small in stature as 
to remind you of some fine piece of Dresden 
china.. She was attired in a Paris gown of helio- 
trope brocade, the bad fit of which I accounted 
for just as I accounted for the baggy trousers of 
the emperor. 

After I had been a year in Japan, I was satisfied 
it was owing to the fact that a tailor would not 
permit himself to touch the persons of their 
majesties, but just looked at them, and guessed 
what the measurements should be. 
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A DISTRESSING SITUATION. 
A QUESTION of anatomy that needed an 


Te late Admiral Robley D. Evans, during 


immediate answer came up during Willie’s 
morning ablutions, says the Family Herald 
of Montreal. 


“Ma! Ma!” he sobbed. “Do my ears belong to 
my neck or my face?” 

‘Why, what is the matter?’ was the tempo- 
rizing reply. 

“Well, you told Mary to wash my face, and she’s 
washing my ears, too!” 
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IN VACATION-TIME. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Sometimes in my vacation days, 

Before it is September, 

| peep into my books to see 

How much I can remember. 

To me it is astonishing 

How I’ve forgotten everything. 

The maps are full of foreign lands, 

The copy-books seem crazy, 

The grammar’s Greek no tongue 
can speak, 


The history is hazy. 

It even seems absurd to me 

That nine times seven are sixty- 
three. 

The holidays do surely change 

Old things from what they were, 

And make familiar people strange— 

Why, now, if Christopher 

Columbus met me at the door 

I'd hardly know him any more! 
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THE MOUSE WHO DARED. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


ITTLE White Ear ran to his mother. 

= ‘*What shall I do?’’ he squeaked. ‘‘A 
big Human Being is lying across our door 
—on the other side! I’m afraid to go out.’’ 

‘*Stay in, then,’’ answered his mother. She 
was a mouse of few words. ‘‘The Human 
Being will movesoon. They never rest long. ’’ 

‘*But there’s some cheese near by,’’ urged 
White Ear. ‘‘I want it!’’ 

**Cheese!’? said Mouse Mother, alarmed. 
‘*Then it’s a trap. Don’t go near it!’’ 

**How tiresome!’’ exclaimed Father Mouse, 
who had just come along. ‘‘We want cheese 
badly enough. ’”’ 

White Ear crept back to the hole. There 
she lay, the strange big thing who was so 
quiet. He could see her white frock and her 
golden hair, with the blue bow over one eye.’ 
He could see one small foot, with its open- 
work sock, and black, shiny slipper. What he 
could not see was any sign of her getting up 
and walking away. Father Mouse came, too, 
and looked. 

Now it happened that their stores were low ; 
the piece of cheese beside the quiet figure was 
exactly what they wanted. Nothing but 
Mother Mouse’s warnings kept Father Mouse 
from making a dash for it. 

**T should get back before she had time to 
move,’’ he urged. But Mother Mouse shook 
her head. They all had a short nibble at a 
piece of bacon rind, which was the only thing 
that was left in the larder, and then they all 
went to bed. , 

Bright and early the next morning, White 
Ear was at the hole. There lay the Human 
Being. Nothing about her was changed at all. 
The bow had not moved an inch. She could 
not have turned her head! ‘‘ She sleeps 
soundly,’’ observed Mother Mouse. 

‘*The cheese is there,’’ replied Father 
Mouse. But his wife shook her head. 

By and by some neighborly mice came 
along. They listened to the news; they 
peeped through the hole; they discussed the 
stillness of the sleeping Human Being, and 
the size and flavor of the cheese. But they all 
agreed that it would be foolish to try to get it. 
You never know when a Human Being will 
move, or what it will do. 

The visitors, who had called in hope of 
being asked to breakfast, went away disap- 
pointed. White Ear had to be contented with 
a smell, and his father and mother did not 
even take that. 

White Ear was very hungry. A smell is nice 
for the time being, but it does not last long. 
He returned to the hole. Very still was 
Human Being; very large looked the cheese. 

At last, White Ear could bear it no longer. 

He squeezed through the hole, and made a 
bold dash for the cheese. At the very moment 
he started, his father and mother saw him, 
and Mother Mouse snatched at his tail—but she 
was too late. White Ear grasped the cheese, 
pushed it toward the hole, and through it; 
then he got safely through himself—and turned 
to look at the danger he had passed. Human 
Being was just as quiet as before, and her blue 
bow did not even flutter. 

Now that he was safe back with the cheese, 
Mother Mouse had not the heart to scold 
him. Father Mouse gave him a sly pat with 
his tail. They ate some of his booty, and 
put the rest away for supper. 

As soon as White Ear had had, not enough, 





but all that they would let him eat of the 
cheese, he rushed back to the hole. And then 
he saw a strange sight! 

Human Being began to move—but in such a 
funny way! She slowly, slowly passed out of 
his sight, without sitting up, or even crawling! 
She was being dragged away! 

White Ear had to put his sharp nose and 
long whiskers through the hole, just to see how 
she managed it. And then he understood it all. 

‘*Mother !’’ he cried, as he ran back to Mrs. 
Mouse. ‘‘What do you suppose? She was 
a Human Being, but—she was that always 
quiet kind they call a doll!’’ 


“—_ 
THE THREE BROTHERS. 


STINGY, SELFISH, AND GENEROUS. 
BY PATTEN BEARD. 


NCE upon a time there lived three poor 
O little dwarfs in a tumble-down house by 

a roadside, and each dwarf owned a 
china mug. 

One little dwarf was stingy. He did his 
mug up in tissue-paper and cotton batting and 
kept it locked up in his third bureau drawer. 
‘*T will keep it safe,” 
said he, ‘‘where no- 
body can ever use it. 
It is my mug. My 
mug shall never get 
broken, and when I 
need a mug to drink 
from, I can use one 
that belongs to some 
one else. ’’ 

The second little 
dwarf was selfish. 
He carried his mug 
in his pocket. ‘‘I 
am going to keep 
this mug to drink 
from myself. It 
belongs to me. If 
others need a mug 
to drink from, let 
them look out for 
themselves. ’’ 

The third little dwarf was generous. ‘‘I’m 
so glad that I own a pretty mug!’’ he chuckled 
to himself. ‘‘Every one can use it. It is the 
very thing to offer a thirsty traveler who stops 
at our tumble-down house to ask for a drink 
of water. My brothers can use it, too. I am 
sure they will both be quite as careful of it as 
if it belonged to them. We need only the one 
mug, for we share alike, because we love one 
another. ’’ 

Now one day there came a traveler over the 
dusty highroad. He was thirsty and tired. 
He saw the well, and he went up to the door 
of the tumble-down house and knocked, rat- 
tat-tat! 

The stingy little dwarf was yawning in the 
parlor, because he never did any work—he let 
the others do it. When he heard the rat-tat- 
tat! he kept very quiet. 

The selfish little dwarf was in the dining- 
room, pretending to sweep—but he was only 
sweeping the crumbs under the mat, for he did 
not like to clean. He heard the rat-tat-tat! 
but he pretended that he was too busy to 
answer it. 

The third little dwarf was in the kitchen, 
scrubbing the hearth witha mop. His sleeves 
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were rolled up, and he had overalls on, but he 
could not bear to keep a tired traveler waiting 
at the door. ‘‘I must go at once,’’ he thought. 
And he went. 

**Come right round to the well,’’ he said. 
‘*T will get a mug and give you a drink of 
our nice cold water. You must be tired, for 
the highway is warm, and dusty.’’ Heset the 
best chair for the traveler, and gave him a fan. 

He went to fetch his mug. But what do 
you think! When he found it at last, it was 
soiled—and the stingy dwarf had carelessly 
broken the handle off, and the selfish dwarf 
had dropped it on the floor and nicked the rim! 
“Oh! Oh! It’s not fit for company use!’’ 
cried the generous little dwarf. ‘‘I must have 
something better !’’ 

He asked Stingy to let him take his. 

‘*No. You can’t take mine,’’ said Stingy. 
‘*Nobody can ever use it. It is all put away. 
It’s mine, and I won’t lend it to anybody.”’ 

Then he asked Selfish to let him take his mug. 
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‘*No,’’ said Selfish. ‘‘I can’t let you take 
my mug. Give him yours. What do you 
eare if it is nicked, and the handle is off— 
it is good enough for a beggar, I should 
think !’’ 

So there was nothing for the generous little 
dwarf to do except to take his own broken mug 
to the stranger. But he cut some slices of 
bread and put them on the prettiest plate that 
he could find. 

‘*I’m sorry I haven’t a better mug to offer 
you,’’ he said, ‘‘but the others were all put 
away. They belong to my brothers. Oh, I 
wish that they would come out to see you,— 
they are so nice, —but they said that they were 
busy at present. Stingy is dusting the parlor, 
and Selfish is brushing up the dining-room. 
Their mugs are nicer than mine, because they 
always know just how to take care of their 
things. Wouldn’t you like some more bread? 
I am sorry we haven’t butter to offer you— 
but we never buy it.’’ 

The traveler thanked Generous for all he 
had done. He said, ‘‘I am so grateful to you 
that I should like to do something for you 
before I go. I should like to give you some- 
thing to remember me by. Let me take your 
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mug again, little dwarf. 
that I can use?’’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ returned the generous little 
dwarf. ‘‘I have one.’’ And he ran to the 
kitchen and rinsed out the one that he had 
been using. 

The stranger took the broken mug that had 
lost its handle and had a chipped rim, and he 
began to dip water from the bucket into the 
pail. 

At the first dip, the handle came back on 
the mug, and the mug became quite whole 
and new. At the second dip, the mop-pail 
turned into gold. At the third dip, the tumble- 
down house became new and splendid. At 
the fourth dip, the cupboards became filled 


Have you a big pail 




































THE TEETER. 
BY F. L. 


We teeter low, we teeter high; 
We touch the earth and then the sky. 
Such laughter, shouts and merry din, 
When Bobby is the candle-pin! 


with pots, kettles, and good things to eat. 
At the fifth dip, Stingy and Selfish came run- 
ning out of the house, and they were changed! 
They were not stingy or selfish any longer, 
but were like their brother, generous, and 
good, and loving. They carried their mugs 
and gave them to the stranger. And they 
kissed the generous little brother dwarf. The 
one who had been stingy said he was sorry 
that he had never helped with the work. 
And the one who had been selfish said that 
he was sorry, too, and that he never would 
sweep crumbs under the mat again —for it 
only made work for other people to do. And 
at the seventh dip, the pail was filled full of 
gold. 

Then the stranger bade them good-by, and 
went on his way. 

Who was he? A good fairy, no doubt. He 
may have heard of the generous little dwarf, 
and wanted to help him. If that were so, he 
| probably wanted to help Stingy and Selfish, 
|too, and make them into Good and Happy. 
At any rate, they all lived happily ever after, 
and the mug that belonged to the generous 
little dwarf was kept at the well-side for 
travelers to use. 
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THE ‘*HANDY MAN.”’ 


¥ NY able-bodied boy 
4 A with a taste for 
tinkering can save 
money for his parents, 
or earn it for himself, 
by learning to do gen- 
eral repair work about 
the house. The carpen- 
ters, plumbers, glaziers, 
and other workmen can- 
not, or do not, always 
come promptly when 
they are summoned, and 
in many cases they need 
not be summoned at all if there is a “handy man” 
in the family. No great skill is needed to plane a 
few shavings from the top of a door that sticks, 
or to soap the hinges of one that squeaks, to ease 
a drawer that opens and shuts with difficulty, to 
drive a nail into a loose board on the veranda, to 
relay an uneven place in a brick walk, to fill a 
crack with mortar—to do any one of the countless 
“odd jobs” that every house so often calls for. 

It is a simple matter, for example, to set a pane 
of glass. A supply of putty and glazier’s tacks,— 
or a bit of sheet zinc from which to cut them,— 
a putty-knife, or an old case-knife if you have 
none, the pane of glass, a smear of lampblack to 
“draw” the sash afterward, and a little “gump- 
tion” are all that are needed for a creditable job. 

A leaky faucet can easily be made tight if you 
have a wrench, a new washer,—which you can 
make from a piece of sole-leather,—and the knowl- 
edge how to turn the water off and on in the 
cellar. 

There are scores of things to be learned by 
observation, by asking questions, by puzzling 
them out, that will save the family from being at 
the mercy of overbusy or dilatory workmen. 
Every boy should know how to do plain carpenter 
work, to retouch worn or soiled paint work, to 
mix and use the different kinds of cement for 
mending stove-lining and cellar floors. He should 
know how to soften hard putty with linseed-oil, 
and to work it in his palms till it has been brought 
to the right consistency 
for use. He should know 
that the addition of a little 
cooking-soda or vinegar 
will prevent plaster of 
Paris from setting too 
quickly. He should be 
able temporarily to patch 
breaks and leaks until 
some one more skilled can 
make permanent repairs. For 
example, he should learn that a 
leak in a gas-pipe joint can be 
stopped by the application of 
red lead, or temporarily with 
“putty or soap. | 

The arrangement of the 

shelves in a closet is seldom so 
good that it cannot be improved 
by putting a strip of wood here, 
a cleat or two there, and a hook or nail somewhere 
else—little things that insure greater convenience 
in storing the contents of the closet, and that 
make them easier to get at. 

A soldering-iron, a stick of solder, and a bottle 
of muriatic acid for mending holes in tinware are 
a profitable investment for any family of common 
sense that has a bright boy among its members. 
But the bright boy must keep his soldering-iron 
bright, too, and see that the tin he is about to 
mend is absolutely clean. 

Electric bells, wires, and batteries, if properly 
eared for, ought not to need the attention of a 
“professional’’ very often. The wires should be 
kept clean at all points of contact, and well insu- 
lated everywhere else, and all the connections 
should be carefully looked to. 

Further, a useful thing to know is that when an 
old dry battery first gives out, its usefulness can 
be lengthened by boring one or two holes into it, 
from the top downward, and then keeping the 
holes filled with water. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that electric 
lighting wires never should be meddled with by 
an amateur. 

Door-knobs and escutcheons have a tendency to 
work loose, which a little attention in season will 
correct. 

A lock that does not work freely may need 
nothing but a drop of oil. A brief study will 
show you how to get the lock out of the door, but 
when you take off the plate that covers the mech- 
anism you must be very careful not to displace 
any of the parts; otherwise you may have trouble 
in putting them back. 

Kubber footwear is high-priced and often of 
poor quality. It can be made to last longer by 
patching worn places with patches laid on with 
rubber cement. A very little crude rubber dis- 
solved in benzin in a tightly-corked, wide- 
mouthed bottle, makes enough cement for a deal 
of repairing. Cut, as neatly as you can, a patch 
from a cast-off rubber, remove the cloth lining if 
necessary,—wetting it in benzin to soften it,— 
clean it, and smear it with a thin coat of the 
cement, once, twice, thrice, allowing a few mo- 
ments for it to dry between whiles. Clean the 
outside of the shoe round the hole, and treat it 
with cement ina similar manner. Place the patch 
exactly where you wish it to lie, press it firmly 
down, wait a minute, and you will find it will stick 
like steel to a magnet. Garden hose and even 
bicycle tires can be mended in that way, but it is 
necessary to wind the patched places tightly with 
strong twine to enable them to resist the inward 
pressure to which they are subjected while in 
use, 

Such are a few of the ways in which a handy 
boy can save money. If he is observant he will 
discover others. But remember that “a stitch in 
time saves nine.” If you see a screw loose any- 
where, tighten it before it drops out. When you 
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A RIGHT-FOOTED PASS. 





see a weak spot anywhere, strengthen it at once. 
Keep your eyes open for labor-saving work, and 
you will avoid future trouble and expense. 
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SOCCER” FOOTBALL. 


ITHIN recent years Association football, 
W or, as it is more often called, “soccer,” 

has become somewhat popular in the 
United States. 

The game is well adapted for club, college or 
school athletics. It has all the elements neces- 
sary to good sport, without being excessively dan- 
gerous. Although the soccer-player gives and 
takes many hard knocks, the chances of serious 
injury are far less than in the ordinary 
game of football, or even in baseball. 

Most of the colleges and some of .the 
schools now have soccer-teams, and in 





will enable a good player to do that even when 
running very nearly at full speed. 

In passing, both distance and accuracy have to 
be considered. A player should practise both 
long and short passes, and kicking with either the 
inside or the outside of either foot. Being able to 
kick with either foot is most important. Shots at 
the goal require much practise, if accuracy of 
height and direction is to be attained. 

When kicked hard, the ball should be struck 
not with the toe, but with the arch of the instep, 
or with the inside of the foot. Shots from the toe 
are inaccurate. 

In general, the play of the forward line should 
be for the wing men to feed the center trio, par- 
ticularly as they approach the goal, although an 
angle shot from the outside man is often very 
effective. 

The work of the half-backs is about equally 





nearly all the large cities there are clubs | 
devoted to the sport. 

Unlike baseball and football, soccer does 
not require a field of any particular size. 
The field on which it is played is rectan- 
gular, and may be anywhere from 100 to 
130 yards long, and from 50 to 100 yards id 
wide. m) 

The ends are the goal-lines. The sides 
are called touch-lines. The goals are 
upright posts set on the goal-line, 8 yards apart, 
with a cross-bar 8 feet from the ground. The 
middle point of the goal is, of course, the middle 
point of the goal-line. Six yards from.each goal- 
post, toward the touch-lines, are drawn lines at 
right angles to the goal-line, and extending 6 
yards out into the field of play. These lines are 
connected by a line parallel to the gceal-line. The 
space enclosed is called the “goal area.” 

In the same way, 18 yards from each goal-post, 
lines are drawn 18 yards into the field, and then 
connected by a line parallel to the goal-line. This 
space is called the “penalty area.” 

It is also necessary to mark the center of the 
field, and to have a line that runs across the field 
and that divides it into halves, and a mark opposite 
the center of each goal, 12 yards from the goal- 
line. The mark is the “penalty-kick mark.” 
The official rules also require that the corners be 
marked with flags. The ball, of leather enclosing 
an inflated rubber bladder, must be round, and 
between 27 and 28 inches in circumference. 

Soccer requires 11 players: 5 forwards, 3 half- 
backs, 2 full-backs, and a goal-tender. The ball is 
kicked, or, when in the air, butted with the head— 
technically, “headed.” Only the goal-tender is 
permitted to use his hands. He may stop, or 
catch, or ‘‘fist”’ the ball in his own half of the field, 
but he must not carry it. 

The game is started from a kick-off from the 
center of the field, exactly as ordinary football is. 

If at any time the ball goes out over 
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the touch-line, it is thrown in by a 
player of the side that did not last 
touch it. If it is kicked over the 
goal-line—not through the goal—by 
the offense, the defense can kick out 
from that half of the goal area nearest the point 
where the ball went out. If the defense kicks it 
over the goal-line, the offense can kick in from the 
nearest corner of the goal area. Opponents must 
keep 10 yards away from the ball at the kick-off, 
and 6 yards away on a corner kick, or on a kick 
from the goal area after the ball has gone over 
the line. 

A player is off-side when he is nearer his oppo- 
nents’ goal than the player of his side who last 
touched the ball, unless there are at least three of 
his opponents between him and their goal. Buta 
player is not off-side on a corner kick, or a kick-out 
from the goal area, if he was in his own half of 
the field when the ball was played. No tripping, 
kicking or jumping at a player is allowed. Body- 
checking is permitted, with one exception: the 
goal-tender is not to be body-checked inside the 
goal area unless he actually has the ball in his 
hands or is blocking off an opponent. The penalty 
for each of these fouls is a free kick for the oppo- 
site side from the point where the foul was com- 
mitted ; the players of the side that made the foul 
are compelled to remain, meanwhile, at least 6 
yards from the ball. If there is an intentional 
infringement of the rule that forbids kicking, 
tripping or jumping at a 
player, by one of the de- 
fense inside the penalty 
area, the attack gets a 
free kick from the pen- 
alty-kick mark. On such 
a kick, all other players, 
except the goal-tender, 
must keep outside the 
penalty area, and the 
goal-tender may not 
cross the goal-line. On 
all penalties the referee 
has very full discretion; 
he decides whether the 
foul was intentional or 
not. 

The game consists of 
two play- periods of 45 
minutes each. At the 
beginning of the second half the teams change 
goals. Such are, in general, the rules of soccer. 
Those who desire further particulars about them 
are advised to consult the official rules of the 
game. 

The forwards are the center forward, the inside 
right, the inside left, the outside right and the 
outside left. They should play in a line, as in ice 
hockey, with an open formation that places the 
outside men rather close to the touch-lines. Like 
hockey-players, they must know how to dribble 
and pass. 
In dribbling, the player should try to keep the 
ball as near himself as possible, in order to have 
good control over it. He coaxes it along, tapping 
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it first with one foot, then with the other. Practise 





A HARO STOP 


divided between attack and defense. They are 
like the cover-point in ice hockey. During attack 
they must follow up the forwards closely, in order 
to prevent their line from losing possession of the 
ball; but they must occasionally rush it up and take 
ashot themselves. On the defense their work con- 
sists largely of “tackling,” that is, blocking an 
opponent and getting the ballawayfrom him. They 
should also practise “heading” the ball, and should 
learn to place it accurately in this way. 
A half-back should also practise strong 
and accurate kicking. A long kick, ac- 
curately placed, is often important in 
offense. The outside half-backs on de- 
fense usually cover the opposing inside 
forwards, and leave the wing men to the 
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town and make daily trips out into the sand, 
sunshine, and silence; or youcancamp. Camping 
is far the more enjoyable way. 

The two prime considerations for a camp site 
are nearness to good water and protection from 
the strong winds, which are often accompanied by 
driving sand and dust. The jutting shoulder of a 
mountain across the path of the prevailing wind 
may create a spot of comparative stillness. In 
such a situation, too, are sometimes intermittent 
springs. To be sure of getting a proper site, how- 
ever, the stranger should always seek local advice. 
There are trees on the desert in some places, and 
the shade and companionship of one beside your 
camp will be very grateful. 

The miner’s tent, cone-shaped like an Indian 
teepee, is the kind most in vogue on the desert, 
for although less commodious than a wall-tent, it 
offers a minimum of resistance towind. You need 
the tent principally to store things in; for rain is 
rare, and as to sleeping under cover, have none of it. 
Unless you are exceedingly robust, cots that fold 
up in small compass are best, with a light mattress 
to fit. Besides being comfortable, they keep you 
above the range of the scorpions and the side- 


| winders that sometimes get into blankets on the 
«| ground. As the nights are cool, you will find it 


advantageous to arrange your blankets like a 
sleeping-bag, pinned in place with safety-pins. 
You will need a team to transport your party 
and baggage to camp; but it will then be best to 
send it back with instructions to return on a speci- 
fied date. If, however, you do net feel that your 
excursions from camp can be done afoot, it is 
better to arrange to keep burros for riding. They 
live on desert browse, need little water, and their 
hire is nominal. They are undeniably slow; but, 


on the other hand, they will go anywhere, and 
there is between them and the desert a certain 





full-backs. 

The full-backs, with the exception of 
the goal-tender, form a line of defense. 
They must be sure tacklers. They 
should watch the opposing forwards, 
and decide whether the man with the 
ball will try to dodge or to pass. Then, having 
anticipated*his purpose, they should block him. 
The full-back ought to be a hard and accurate 
kicker. Once he gets the ball away from the 
attacking forwards, he must be able to kick it up 
the field to the place where it will be of most 
advantage to his team. 

In scrimmages near the goal, good heading is 
very important, and the full-back should practise 
that part of the game. In heading, the player 
should try to get the ball, not on the top of his 
head, but on his forehead. 

The full-back should also use his privilege of 
charging or body-checking an oncoming forward. 
Frequently that is the best way to break up an 
attack. Take out the man and let some one else 
look after the ball. . 

Behind the full-back, between the goal-posts, 
stands the goal-tender. His position is one of the 

hardest places on the 

team. A soccer goal 

is 24 feet by 8 feet, a 

large space for one 

man to cover. The 
goal-tender must be 
fast. He should prac- 
tise starting quickly 
and sprinting for a few 
yards. As a rule, he 

- should stop the ball by 
ra catching it and throw- 

. ing it out, usually to 
one of his wing men. 
Occasionally “fisting’’ 
or meeting the ball with the “heel” of the hand is 
effective. He should never try to stop it with his 
feet if he can get his hands on it. A stop with 
the foot is uncertain, for the ball is likely to 

off. 

All soccer-players should practise in order to 
acquire speed and endurance, muscular control 
and self-possession. A cool head is essential. 
The game is a test of courage, skill, speed, and 
endurance, and for these reasons will undoubtedly 
grow in favor with the American public. 
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OLD COINS MADE LEGIBLE. 


OT every possessor of old coins from which 
part of the inscriptions is obliterated knows 
how to make the inscriptions temporarily 

legible, so as to ascertain the date and value. 
You can do it by placing the coin on a red-hot iron 
—an ordinary fire-shovel, for example. The parts 
where the letters of the inscription once existed 
oxidate at a different rate from the surrounding 
parts. The film of oxid that covers them has a 
different thickness, and therefore reflects a differ- 
ent color from that of the adjacent parts. In con- 
sequence, the obliterated letters take shape and 
become legible. The inscription, which is of a 
greenish hue when the coin is hot, disappears as 
it cools. 
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CAMPING ON THE AMERICAN DESERT. 


EW travelers are indifferent to the great 
desert of the Southwest. They either dislike 
it intensely, and, pulling down the window- 
shades in the car, bury themselves in a book, or 
they fall in love with its mystery, its color, and its 
marvelous rocks, and long for a closer acquaint- 
ance with it. There are two ways of accomplish- 


ing that. You can either stop off at some desert | 
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harmony that is exceedingly C 
satisfying. 

If your camp is where you can- l 
not often renew your supply of | we. 
butter, you will do well before 
starting to pack your stock of it in jelly tumblers 
covered with a layer of tissue-paper and a tight tin 
lid. Bury the tumblers in a shady place, and take 
out one atatime. The butter keeps sweet ip this 
way much longer than it does if exposed to the 
air. The keeping power of fresh eggs is much 
increased by greasing them thoroughly and rolling 
them in salt. They can safely be transported in 
your stock of corn-meal or flaky breakfast food. 
Be sure to take a Dutch oven. It gives a delecta- 
ble flavor to beans and corn bread or to a rabbit, 
and it is wind-proof. Set on a bed of embers in a 
hole in the ground, it is indifferent to a gale that 
would blow your camp-fire away. Do not fail, 
also, to be supplied with two-quart canteens for 
carrying water on excursions from camp. 

Another practical question is what is the best 
season of the year for camping. In the southern 
parts, such as the Colorado desert of southeastern 
California, that may be from December to mid- 
April. Later, the heat there becomes unbearable. 
The more northern Mojave desert and its adjuncts 
lie at a higher average elevation—about three 
thousand feet above the sea. There the winters 
are too cold for camping, and the summers are as 
hot as they are farther south; so the camper is 
restricted to late spring—from the middle of April 
to June. The desert regions of northern Arizona 
and New Mexico are still more elevated, for they 
are from five to seven thousand feet above sea- 
level. That insures comparatively cool summers; 
but as July and August are there the chief months 
of rain, when thunder-storms and cloudbursts are 
frequent, the camper will find May or June, 
September or October, the best time for his 
outing. 

As to the pleasures of desert camping, there is 
first of all the wonderful climate—the dry, tonic 
air, hot in the middle of the day, but of undreamed- 
of purity and softness in the early mornings and at 
night. Then there is the attraction of plant life— 
some of which is curious and some grotesque; 
although more of it is exceedingly beautiful and 
delicate—particularly in spring, when, in places, 
the sands become literally carpeted with exquisite 
wild bloom. The birds and animals also offer 
much that is fascinating and novel, especially to 
one reared in the East, where coyotes and prairie- 
dogs, chuckwallas, and burrowing owls are known 
only through the museums and zoos. Moreover, 
there is wonderful mountain-climbing; for the 
desert is a land of varied topography. 

To mount those treeless slopes, thousands of 
feet upward, unimpeded by underbrush of any 
sort, leaping from boulder to boulder and follow- 
ing some dim trail worn across the sun-scorched 
rocks by the feet of red men long ago, is a unique 
experience. The color of the desert country is 
one of its most entrancing characteristics. Con- 
tinually changing from dawn till twilight, melting 
slowly or quickly from one delicate tone into 
another,—mauve and amethyst, pink and red, and 
flavescent brown,—it makes of mountain, plain, 
and mesa one vast, mysterious moving picture. 

There is also human interest in the deserts. 
Prospectors for “mineral,” footing it behind their 
laden burros; mounted cowboys in “chaps” and 
flapping sombreros, riding in quest of strayed 
cattle, which fatten marvelously on the scattered 
herbage of the arid ground; grizzled freighters 
for desert mines. cracking their long whips over 





teams of a dozen straining mules; government 
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surveyors, bronzed of face and khaki-clad—these 
are the picturesque persons you will see from your 
eamp. As for Indians, it is in this Southwestern 
desert land that you nowadays find them at their 
best. Most notable of all, perhaps, are those 
American Bedouins, the Navajos, proud_and inde- 
pendent, who all but live on pony-back, and 
whose roving flocks supply the wool from which 
the women weave the famous Navajo blankets. 
Scarcely iess interesting are those peaceful farmer 
Indians and skilful potters, the Pueblos, who dwell 
in ancient towns of terraced stone and adobe that 
remind the traveler of Syria. Their villages are 
often perched on almost inaccessible cliffs. Many 
ethnologists maintain that they are descendants 
of that prehistoric race of cliff-dwellers, the ruins 
of whose long-abandoned communal houses lend 
a romantic interest to the desert and semiarid 
country of Arizona and New Mexico. 

To enjoy this Indian life—both prehistoric and 
contemporary—take to the camp wagon ; that is, if 
you have a competent man to care for the team 
and guide you to the water-holes. A good plan 
is to contract with a reliable Mexican resident of 
the region to provide a covered wagon, team, and 
services, at a stipulated rate a week or a month, 
with the understanding that you will pay for the 
animal’s feed and provide your own food. In that 
way you will be able to camp where you please, 
and be entirely independent of the primitive 
accommodations of the country. 


* © 


HOW TO ASCERTAIN THE TRUE 
NORTH. 
T= traveler in the wilderness sometimes 


finds it important to ascertain, at least ap- 

proximately, the local compass variation. 
At points east or west of the magnetic meridian, 
compass variation may be so great that, unless it 
is known and allowed for, the traveler will go far 
off his course. 

Variation is by no means constant, for the north 
and the south magnetic poles are constantly shift- 
ing. The north magnetic pole may, however, be | 
approximately placed at 70° north latitude and | 
97° west longitude; the south magnetic pole at | 
70° south latitude, 145° east longitude. At all | 
points east of the magnetic meridian the needle | 
will have a westerly variation ; at all points west it 
will have an easterly variation. At New York, for 
example, the variation is, approximately, 9° west. 

On any sunny day, or on any starlit night, the | 
traveler can learn accurately enough for his pur- 
pose the variation in his locality. The following 
is a very good and simple daylight method: 

Level a plot of ground four or five feet in diam- 
eter, and two hours before midday fix a rod upon 
its southerly side. The rod should be set in an 
absolutely perpendicular position—a matter that 
you can test by a plumb-line. Mark the exact 
point of the extremity of the shadow, B, that the 
rod, E A, casts. With the help of a piece of twine, 

describe a half-circle, of 

E which the rod shall be the 

center, and the length of 
the shadow, the radius. 

The shadow will short- 
en as the sun approaches 
the zenith, and lengthen 
as the sun descends. 
When the tip of the 
lengtheningshadow again 
touches the rim of the 

Cc B circle, mark the exact 

D point of contact (C). Now 

bisect the segment of 

circle between Band C. A straight line drawn from 

the base of the rod A to the point D, midway be- 

tween B and C, will indicate the true north and 
south. 

To determine the variation of the compass at 
night, set up as high a pole as you can. As far 
from the pole as it can be done without your losing 
sight of it, erect a stake so that the stake and 
pole are in line with the north star. Then ascer- 
tain the variation by taking the bearing of the 
pole from the stake the following morning. If 
you have taken care to have both pole and stake 
perpendicular, your observations will be suffi- 
ciently accurate, for the north star lies only about 
1° 30’ from the true north. 

Let us suppose that we have a variation of 20° 
west. We take the bearings of a landmark lying, 
according to compass readings, north 30° east. 
We add our 20° variation, and find the true bearing 
of the landmark to be north 50° east. Should the 
variation be easterly, however, we subtract it. 

After you have ascertained the true north by 
means of the rod, you can set your watch or clock 
by it. Watch the sun until its shadow points 
exactly toward D. When it reaches that point, 
turn both hands of your timepiece until they point 
to twelve o’clock. 
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THE WELSH TERRIER. 


O the novice the Welsh terrier seems to be a 
T miniature Airedale. The color and texture 

of their coats are almost exactly alike, for 
both are wiry, and of a reddish tan with a black or 
grizzled “saddle” that extends from the tail to the 
shoulders and round 
under the ribs. But 
although the Airedale 
weighs between forty- 
five and sixty pounds, 
the proper weight of 
the Welsh terrier is 
twenty pounds, or 
about that of a well- 
grown _‘ fox-terrier. So Soe 
Thus, he is of a very 
handy size, a capital little dog for the house, and 
as game and clever as any of the better-known 
terriers. 

For some reason, the Welsh terrier is not very 
popular outside his native country, probably 
because he is a rather plain little fellow. He is 
not so showy as the West Highland, fox-, and 
bull-terriers, or so dashing as the Irish terrier, 
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nor is he quaint like the Dandy Dinmont and the 
Scotch. He is a quiet dog that does not show fire 
until roused; then he has it in plenty. He has, 
however, as long a pedigree as the best of them. 

The Welsh terrier really deserves a place in the 
front rank. He is strong, and, unlike many small 
dogs, very hardy. In build he is sturdier than 
the fox-terrier, with a somewhat similar head, but 
with a squarer jaw and foreface. The eyes should 
be dark, the ears small and hanging, and the fore 
legs as straight as sticks. He should be cobby 
rather than long-backed. 

As he is a dog used to the hills and open coun- 
try,—anything but a lap-dog,—the Welsh terrier 
is better fitted for the farm or the country home 
than for the city. 

In fact, it would seem hardly fair to restrict 
such an active, muscular, sport-loving animal to 
brick sidewalks and crowded streets. He needs 
plenty of air and ground to bring out his typical 
qualities. In the city he would be merely a quiet, 
plain little dog, leading what he would regard as 
a purposeless existence. 


® 
AN EXPEDIENT GAME-BAG. 


OR occasional use in carrying luncheon or 
game, you can make over quickly and cheaply 
any common cloth bag, such as the smaller 

packages of corn-meal, or 

or the larger ones of table 

salt, come in. Lay it flat, 
then fold over four or five 
inches of the top. Inside 
each corner made by this 
fold place a marble or 

a rounded stone; then 
round the cloth behind 
them tie the ends of a 
stout string—or better 
still, a strip of cloth—long 
enough to reach over 
your shoulder. The fold 
at the top makes a tight 
cover; and by varying 
the length of it, you can 
alter the capacity or com- 
pactness of the bag. Such 

a bag is even better, for 
luncheon or for game,than 
many of the much more 





| expensive ones, for it can be washed when it is 


soiled, or thrown away and easily replaced. 
e 


HOME-MADE ARCHERY TACKLE. 
IIT. The String. 


REGULAR English bowstring, such as is 
sold in the shops that deal in archery tackle, 
will cost seventy-five cents, and even at that 

price those that are obtainable in this country are 
untrustworthy. A home-made string, if made 
right, will outlast three of them, and will cost not 
more than ten or fifteen cents. The only materials 
required are a ball of the best linen shoe-thread, 
“number ten’ or “number twelve,” and a piece of 
pure bees’ wax. It is essential that the wax be 
pure, for if it is adulterated with paraffin, as much 
of it is, it will lack the sticky quality that is neces- 
sary to make the fibers of the thread cohere. 

From the ball of thread make three strands of 
twelve to fifteen threads each, a foot longer than 
your bow. Wax each thread separately and then 
wax each strand as a whole, but do not twist the 
strands. Let all the threads lie perfectly parallel 
one to another. Lay each end of each strand, one 
after another, on a smooth board, and with a dull 
knife scrape the end until each strand, instead of 
coming to an abrupt termination, is tapered to a 
point. 

From the ball take enough more thread to make 
six strands of five or six threads each, fourteen or 
fifteen inches long. Wax each thread separately, 
and taper the ends as you tapered the ends of the 
long strands; then add one of these short strands 
to each long strand, and wax them together. Do 
not let the ends of the long strands and the short 
ones come exactly even, but set the short strands 
back an inch or so. They are to thicken the string 
at the points where the loops are to be, and the 
reduction from the thick part to the body of the 
string should be gradual. 

Now lay the three long strands together, and 
beginning where the loop is to be,—about six or 
seven inches from the end,—twist each of the 
strands in turn away from you, lay the outermost 
over the other two, and draw it firmly toward you. 
Keep on doing that, always using the outer strand, 
until you have a cord twisted for a long enough 
space to form a loop round the horn of the bow. 
Turn the end back upon the body of the string and 
wax down the tapered ends, each upon one of the 
main strands of the string, and so arranged that 
each main strand and its turned-over end shall 
embrace one of the other main strands. 

Keeping the ends of the loop in close contact, 
resume the “laying-up”’ process, always twisting 
from you and drawing toward you, and so continue 
until you have a cord that is twisted below the 
taper. Comb out the strands with your fingers, 
taking care to see that the threads lie parallel; 
hook the finished loop over the horn of the bow, 
draw the strands tight and even, and begin to form 
the second loop at a point about two inches short 
of the other horn. Make this loop exactly as you 
made the first. 

When both loops are done, wax all the strands 
together, twist the whole string a little, and stretch 
it on the bow. With tough paper or soft leather, 
rub it down until the friction warms the wax and 
melts it into the fibers; twist it again and rub it 
down, until the part between the loops is hard and 
round, and the string comes to the right length. 
With “number forty” or “number fifty’ sewing 
linen, whip or serve a space of eight or ten inches 
in the center, to prevent wear from the fingers and 
the arrow. You will now have a string able to re- 
sist a strain of fully two hundred pounds, with an 
eye at each end as neat as any that a sailor could 
splice into a rope, and good for a year’s wear. 




















At Supper 
One Evening 


The folks at the table found bowls of Puffed Grains ready 
to float in milk. 


Gigantic grains, puffed to eight times normal size. Four 
times as porous as bread. 


Crisp, airy wafers, toasted and thin. Bubbles of grain, ready 
to melt at a touch of the teeth into almond-flavored granules. 


Here, for the first time, the folks at that table tasted whole 
grains made wholly digestible. And they found them enticing 
foods. 





Perhaps a million homes have, again and again, served 
Puffed Grains in this way. 


Countless people, this very day, had luncheons and suppers 
like this. Grains that taste like toasted nuts — brown, thin- 
walled, delightful. 

There was never a supper more inviting, more nourishing, 
more easy to digest. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ xc i 


Puffed Rice, 15c "“— 











Here are other ways of serving. Terrific heat has given 
these grains a very nut-like taste. So people use them, in place 
of nut-meats, in a variety of ways. 


They mix them with berries. They use them in candy 
making, in frosting cake and as garnish for ice cream. 

In the morning they serve them with sugar and cream, like 
any breakfast cereal. 





These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. They are 
puffed by steam explosions.’ Each separate food granule is 
blasted to pieces, so digestion can instantly act. 


No other method ever invented fits grain for digestion like 
this. So these curious foods, which folks eat for the joy of 
them, are at the same time the best-cooked cereals that were 
ever made. 


In these summer days enjoy them. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Sole Makers 


(439) 
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FOR GIRLS. 


HEN the human 
body is in per- 
fect health, 

every organ is in a state 
of normal activity. To 
maintain that activity 
requires exercise. By 
the Romans, swimming 
was considered the most 
important of all gymnas- 
tie exercises. Nothing 
else so satisfactorily 
brings into play every 
musele of the body. The 
arms and the legs, the abdominal muscles, and 
those of the back and of the chest.are all employed 
at every stroke. That alone ‘makes swimming 
superior to those forms of exercise that develop 
only one group of muscles. Opposed to the muscles 
is the resistance of the water, which must be 
overcome. It is that that helps to strengthen the 
muscles. They grow hard and increase in size, 
and as they develop, respond more readily to the 
will, so that they slip less easily into careless and 
incorrect positions. 

The lungs are exercised in much the same way 
as in artificial respiration. With the outward 
sweep of the arms the chest walls expand, and 
with them the air-cells of the lungs, so that their 
capacity increases. That diminishes the pressure 
of air within the lungs, and the outside air at once 
rushes in to equalize it. It is impossible to 
breathe superficially while swimming. In ordi- 
nary breathing the whole of the lungs is seldom 
exercised with every respiration; and girls, be- 
cause they wear clothing that compresses the 
waist and diaphragm, breathe only with the upper 
part of the thorax. In swimming, the respirations 
are deep and regular. The blood circulates more 
rapidly in the pulmonary vessels, and the amount 
of air inspired, and of carbon dioxid expired, is 
greatly increased. The amount of watery vapor 
and of waste material given off by the lungs is 
also greater because of the exertion. The bathing- 
suit should be loose, in order that the respirations 
may be free and unembarrassed. 

Because swimming causes the blood to flow 
more rapidly, it improves the nutrition of all parts 
of the body, and so increases the activity of every 
organ. The heart beats faster and with greater 
force, and that strengthens its valves and museu- 
lar walls. The skin becomes red, because the 
capillary blood-vessels that supply it are full, and 
that, in turn, makes the sweat-glands active. The 
body throws off a greater amount of waste mate- 
rial, which the water at once washes away. 

There is, however, always danger of overdoing. 
No one should swim so long that he becomes 
exhausted. The muscles may be strained, espe- 
cially the heart; palpitation and permanent valv- 
ular disease have resulted from overexertion. 
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PICNICS EASY TO HAVE. 


OR real enjoyment, the picnic luncheon should 
F be simple. Potatoes roasted in the embers, 

johnny-eake or hoe-cake baked over the 
eoals or in a brick oven, bacon toasted in a split 
stick, coffee or cocoa made in a gipsy-kettle, are 
infinitely better at a picnic than delicacies care- 
fully prepared beforehand at home. 

The reason why mothers or aunts often say 
“no” te a picnic is not that they do not want the 
young people to have the fun, but that there is 
not time to prepare the luncheon; they do not 
realize that to prepare the supper or the luncheon 
on the ground is half the pleasure. So instead 
of asking your mother to make sandwiches, 
ask for a loaf of bread and a square of butter; 
instead of asking her to slice bacon, cut off what 
you need and slice it with a jack-knife at the 
picnic. Take the coffee, ground, in a little tin 
such as samples of baking-powder come in, and 
the sugar in a similar box. Cold meat, sliced and 
wrapped in waxed paper, smoked beef, cheese, a 
ean of baked beans—any of these things make 
good picnie fare. Eggs are easy to get on the 
farm, and easy to cook. 

A good picnic kit consists of six tin spoons; six 
iron knives and forks; a light frying-pan with a 
hole in the handle through which to pass a string, 
so that it can be slung over the shoulder; and tin 
eups slung on a string, and carried in the same 
way. 

For a picnic kettle, you can use a large five-pound 
baking-powder ean with a bail made of wire. 
For plates, use clean, new shingles or wooden 
picnic plates. 

Take no heavy basket. Let each one carry 
something; then the load will not burden any one. 
The capacious pockets of an old shooting-coat 
will hold almost anything. What cannot be ecar- 
ried safely anywhere else can go in the picnic 
kettle. 

If you want to have johnny-cake, put the dry 
ingredients—a teaspoonful of salt, one of baking- 
powder, a cupful of corn-meal, two cupfuls of 
flour—together in a small pail. Carry the milk 
separately, and mix the ingredients at the picnic. 
Do not carry milk in a glass jar that it fills exactly, 
but put it into a three- or four-quart tin or granite- 
ware milk-can that has a cover and plenty of room 
to spare; then the holder can be slung over the 
shoulder, and carried easily. 

It is well to have your picnics, when it is possi- 
ble, at some place within walking distance. The 
chief requirement is that the place shall be near 
water, and that there shall be a safe spot for a 
fire. A small fire is all that is necessary, for it is 
not the blaze you cook with, but the coals. Never 
build a fire against a tree; and never fail to scrape 
away carefully the dead leaves, twigs, pine - 
needles, and everything else that might catch. 
Never leave a fire unwatched, no matter how small 
it is; never go home until the fire is absolutely, 





unequivocally out: and always put water on it to | 
make sure. Girls should wear woolen skirts at a | 
picnie, no matter how warm the day; the ground | 
grows damp, and young people are sure to sit on it. | 
Such little picnics make no trouble; even the 
cups and spoons can be serubbed at the brook 
and brought home clean. But remember one 
thing: do not spoil a pretty camping place by 
leaving behind you an unsightly mass of banana- 
skins and waste paper. Cover up the rubbish 
carefully, as carefully as a squirrel hides a nut. 
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CORN-STALK DOLL FURNITURE. 


AR back from the railway in a Southern 
mountaineer settlement, a traveler found the 
children making doll furniture out of corn- 

stalks. There were no other toys in the isolated 
settlement except rag babies, 
and dolls erudely whittled out of 





wood, 

With a little patience any one 
ean make corn-stalk furniture. 
First cut the joints out of the 
stalks, and thus reduce them to = 
short lengths. With a jack- 
knife strip the thin outer shell 
from the pieces. You will then have a stick of 
pith, easily worked, but surprisingly firm and 
durable. The pith makes the legs and crosspieces 
of the furniture. To hold them in place, use pins 
made of the outer shell, as shown in the diagram. 
Sharpen both ends, and thrust one end into each 
of the two pieces of pith that you wish to fasten 
together. 

In selecting the pieces to be used, cast askle 
any that are hollow or otherwise imperfect. You 
will get better results by selecting pieces of 
approximately the same 
diameter, instead of whit- 
tling them down to uni- 
form size. — 

For the table-tops and 




















the seats and backs of chairs, use strips of the 
Shell. First trim them down to a uniform width 
throughout their length. Then cut them three- 
quarters of an inch longer than the space to be 
filled in; sharpen them at both ends; then, as 
they are very pliable, you can easily set them in 
plaee. You will have a richly colored, polished 
surface, not unlike bamboo. You can make slats 
for the little beds, as well as erosspieces for the 
headboards and footboards of the same thin bark. 
In fact, when you have 
the material in hand, 
many uses for it will 
suggest themselves. 

Doll furniture is by no 
means the only thing 
you can make out of 
corn-stalks. From 
them the small boys of 
the settlement made 
miniature reproductions of all the farm tools with 
which they were familiar, including the stene- 
boats in which crops are drawn from the fields, 
and best of all, perky, stiff-jointed horses that 
seemed always to wear an expression of astonish- 
ment. 

The mountaineer children derive more genuine 
pleasure from making these simple playthings 
than many another child gets from an expensive 
mechanical toy. 
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PREPARING TO BE A TEACHER. 





VI. Commercial Branches. | 
| IKE the household arts, discussed last month, 





the cial br are comparatively | 
new to public school courses. The principal | 
commercial branches may be divided into two! 
groups: business penmanship, commercial arith- | 
metic, and bookkeeping on the one hand, and 
stenography, typewriting, and business English 
on the other. In small schools, one teacher may | 
have to teach all these branches, but in the larger 
schools the subjects are usually divided into these 
two groups. It is always an advantage, how- | 
ever, for the teacher of one group to have some 
knowledge of the subjects in the other group. In 
the larger high schools, commercial law, com- | 
mercial geography, and economics are usually 
taught, also. | 
The teaching of commercial branches is unusu- 
ally attractive. The work is interesting, the 
demand for teachers is keen, and the salaries are | 
good. It is comparatively easy to interest pupils | 
in commercial studies, because most of the boys in 
the high schools, and many of the girls, will even- 
tually engage in business pursuits. No other | 
group of studies offers a greater incentive to| 
pupils to do well; and no other branch of high- 
school work offers to the teacher better pay or | 
better opportunities for promotion. 
The average salary paid at the start to the young 
women college graduates who teach academic | 


| be discovered by consulting a portrait index at 
| one of the large libraries, or an index of periodi- 


| the illustrations, neatly cut out, with no margin 


| subjects in high schools is probably about five 
hundred dollars a year, but those who teach com- 
mercial subjects generally receive about six hun- 
dred dollars. The demand for commercial teachers 
with a college training generally far exceeds 
the supply. 

No one should teach commercial subjects who 
has not an interest in business pursuits and a 
distinet liking for them. An interest in business 
will enable the teacher to look at many of the 
problems of the schoolroom from the point of 
view of the business man, and will lead her to 
observe many incidents that she can use to illus- 
trate her teaching, and to make it more vivid to 
her pupils. 

She must be businesslike in her habits; she 
must insist upon promptness in doing work; she 
must insist upon care, neatness, and absolute 
accuracy; and she must constantly teach the im- 
portance of industry and integrity, since those 
qualities are the corner-stones of success in busi- 
ness life. 

The ideal teacher of commercial branches should 
have the best possible general training, a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects she is to teach, and 
some practical business experience. 

The general training should be as full and com- 
plete as that required of any other high-school 
teacher. Every teacher should-know something 
more than the subjects she teaches, for the broader 
her training is, the more resourceful will she be in 
presenting her special subjects. And teachers of 
commercial branches, no less than others, should 
have good professional preparation, especially in 
methods of teaching. 

Comparatively few of the colleges open to. 
women make any attempt to furnish the neces- | 
sary professional training, but such institutions | 
as Simmons Collége in Boston and Columbia Uni- | 
versity in New York offer special courses, and so 
do various good normal schools, such as the state 
normal schools in Salem, Massachusetts, and 
Plattsburg, New York. 

Any one who does not go to a college that offers 
such courses, will find it best to take a regular 
college course first, and then to supplement it 
with a year in a normal school that gives commer- | 
cial courses; or a girl can supplement her college | 
or normal-school course with a year in a good 
business school. 

If a candidate for a teaching position will sup- 
plement the preparation already outlined by 
working for a few months or a year in some good 
bank or business oflice, as a clerk, a stenographer, 
or a bookkeeper, she will become familiar with 
the ordinary requirements of business offices, and 
will be better able to adapt her teaching to meet 
them. She will also acquire a practical as well as 
a theoretical knowledge of her subjects, a better 
appreciation of the value of punctuality, neatness, 
and system, and certain businesslike habits that 
will be of great value to her as ateacher. This 
practical experience she can get if she can obtain | 
a substitute position in an office during the long 
summer vacations. 
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A WAY TO PRESERVE AUTOGRAPHS. 


SMALL general collection of autographs has 
been made very interesting in a simple one 
inexpensive way. 

The collection, which contains more than two | 
hundred autographs, is kept in a book ten by 
twelve inches in size. Some of the autographs | 
are on letter-paper that measures eight by ten | 
and one-half inches. 





graphs themselves. 


The book is covered with plain black leather; 


the leaves are of gray mat paper, like that of | 
photograph and post-card albums, and it is made 
like a serap-book ; that is, with a sufficient num- 
ber of stubs bound in so that it will close properly, 
no matter how full it is. 

Each autograph on a small sheet of paper has a 
page to itself; each one on a large sheet, two 
pages. Accompanying each autograph is a por- 
trait of the person who wrote it, and a picture, or 
pictures, of his house—both exterior and interior 
views, if possible. Some pages contain pictures of 
the person engaged in his work—at his desk, in his 
laboratory, at the piano or the easel. Other 
pictures show him enjoying his favorite recrea- 
tion. In short, any illustration has been used 
that helps to give a clear idea of the person, or his 
habits or tastes. 

Such pictures are not hard to find. Excellent 
half-tone portraits and other pictures can often 


eal literature, both of which give the date of the 
magazine in which illustrated articles about any 
noted person have appeared. Second-hand maga- 
zines can be bought for a few cents each, and 


of white left round them, and mounted on the 
gray leaves of a book like the one described, are 
almost as satisfactory as photographs. 


NOVELTY BRAID INSERTION. 
gq Y' can make a simple and 


Di] 


effective insertion for shirt- 

waists and wash dresses 
with the novelty picot braid that 
can be bought at any of the fancy- 
goods stores. 

Into each picot put three dou- 
ble crochet-stitches with a single 
stitch between. 

You can use either white or 
colored thread. The colored 
threads used for embroidery are 
heavy enough for the crocheting, 
and are most attractive when 
they are combined with colored 
embroidery on white linen or 
white lawn. 








In a book of that size the | | 
leaves can be turned without touching the auto- | | 
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The Invention = me Age. 
The most comfortable suspenders rubbe~ 
or leather to rot. The elasticity of the "Bal ‘Beartn 
Springs will outlast any three 
ers. only —— nders that ean be be cleansed without 
injury. Will not slip off the shoulders. 


Ask your dealer for them, 50c. and 75c. a pair. 
If dealer cannot supply you, enclose price to factory. 
SIDNEY SUSPENDER COMPANY, B2, Attleboro, Mass. 





They al 
3un-One will not gum, turn 


Makes it stronger and last 
longer. Will not rot, twist or tangle, preserves lines, 
nets and traps in or salt water. ‘ 
FREE 4”..i Try 3-in-One at our expense. Write for. 

liberal free sample and . THREE-In- 
ONE OIL COMPANY, 42 AIF. Broadway, New York 











Everybody’ s 
Favorite 





You can prepare it in haste and serve it with 
pride. If company comes unexpectedly and 
finds you without dessert, don’t worry. 
Turn to Minute Tapioca and the Minute- 
man Cook Book and quickly make the 
finest dessert you ever tasted. It requires 
NO SOAKING and cooks quickly. 
SAMPLE FREE, 
Also Cook Book, 
if you send your grocer’s name. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 
513 W. Main St., 
































> and Compass. , 














THis IS A NEW DEVICE, combining two indis- 
pensable accessories for all outings. The face 
or dial of the Hikemeter will show you the number 
of miles you walk, while the Compass, set into 4% 
the back of the case, will be found very useful 
when in the woods for moar peng « the route > 
to be traveled. The an be r ‘ 
) to suit the step of the wearer, page will register in § 
quarter-miles for any distance up to 100 miles. ( 


THE OFFER The Hikemeter and 
Compass will be given 

to Companion subscribers for only one new 
solicited subscription sent between August | 
7th and October ist. Sold for $1.50. Y 
In either case we = —s free any- 
where in the United 8 


PERRY MASON coment - BOSTON, MASS. 
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empty spools the twine that had come on pack- 
THE CARE OF SAVINGS. ages, and to string on threads the buttons cut from 


I. ‘Savings’? and “Investment.” worn garments, so as to make them more con- 


i ther to find. 
With this article The Companion begins a series | Vebient for the mo ; 
that should prove of except ional interest and Why, we really look forward to ‘Odds-and-ends 


value to the readers of the Family Lie It has | Day’ now!” she writes. ‘‘It is a great satisfaction 

been ee aS a — a. to see the little piles of finished work that you 

ee EE have been meaning to do so long, but kept putting 
HEN the saving off for a better time. The children are learning 
habit is so com- | ©@"ly, in a sort of picnic style, how much can be 
bined with suc- | S@ved by skilful mending—a valuable lesson in 

cess or good fortune in | °COnomy that every mother should teach.” 

money matters that there 

is a large amount to be 


& «¢& 
cared for, business Or| GET READY FOR THE ICE-CROP. 
investment is the proper 


use for the accumulated On of the greatest drawbacks to the storing 


Companion.) 


funds. Theterm “invest- of ice is the lack of suitable material in 
ment” denotes the pur- which to pack it. Sawdust, the standard 
chase of real estate or | material, cannot always be got, but the chaff 
securities of some kind, | of oats, wheat, barley, and especially flax, makes 
at the discretion of the | ® VeTy Satisfactory substitute. It should be col- 
investor. Where, however, only such small or mod- | lected at thrashing-time and stored where it will 


erate amounts are involved as the average person 
is able to save from current income, it is custom- 
ary to turn the funds over to savings institutions 
or to similar financial agencies that combine the ~~ 

surplus accumulations of many individuals, and 

that invest them for the general benefit. aed TAnEB- casens. 

As the owners of funds so employed have a HAT to do with a table-cloth that has be- 
proportionate interest in the various investments come worn in the center folds or along 
made, they may be considered as ina sense “invest- the edges of the table is a problem that 
ors”; but for most purposes it seems logical to | Perplexes many housekeepers. 
preserve some distinction between this method of | From the ends you can usually get four squares 
caring for money and that in which the owner of | °f 00d cloth that when laid together will cover 
the funds is required to use his own discretion. | the top of a table, and allow a little to hang over 
So the direct employment of money in real estate | the edges. One edge of each of the four squares 
or securities will be regarded as investment, and | bas a selvage, but the other three you must hem 
its deposit with fiduciary institutions as the ‘care 
of savings,” which will be the principal topic of the four squares together to form a large square, 
these papers. Some reference to direct invest- | With proper regard to the pattern of the cloth, 
ments on a small scale will, however, be required. | fagot the squares together with a heavy linen 

Although the ultimate investment of savings | thread. The easiest way to do that is to baste the 
turned over to financial institutions is in other | ©4es on heavy paper. Leave about half an inch 
hands than those of the owners, it does not follow | 8Pace for the fagoting. In the center where the 
that the care of savings in this manner requires four corners come together, work a spider-wheel 
no exercise of judgment on the owner’s part. | with the thread. The result is a pretty little cloth 


The opportunities for employing savings are of | for use at breakfast or luncheon. 





care to fill all crevices. 








widely varying character, and much depends upon | Instead of the fagoting, narrow insertion in 


making a judicious choice among them. some heavy lace can be used to join the squares, 

Owing to the variety of laws among the states, | with a medallion in the center asa finish. Narrow 
and to differences in local conditions, no list of | @¢ce round the edge of the cloth adds greatly to 
such opportunities can be made that will apply | ts effectiveness, and does not greatly increase 
without exception to all communities. Some | the cost. 
methods, however, are available without regard 
to locality; others are quite generally available 
in the more populous states, especially in the East. 
Such a list would include the following: 

1. Savings-banks, or savings departments of 
commercial banks; 

2. The postal-savings department, and govern- 
ment bonds that can be bought on special terms | 
with postal savings; 

3. Coéperative banks or loan associations; 

4. Life-insurance, and annuities issued by life- 
insurance companies ; 

5. Sickness- and accident-insurance, through 
mutual benefit societies, or other mediums. 

The relative merits of these depositories for 
funds will be considered in later articles. One 
general principle applies to all of them: the policy 
adopted in caring for savings should conform to 
the purposes in view when the savings were made. 
For example, money saved for such future use as other end, cut out a sim- 
educating children, or as providing against loss ilar V-shaped piece, all as 
of work, will usually be best employed in a savings- | shown in the sketch, Fig. 2. Sew together the 
bank or in the form of postal savings. If the | edgesof each notch. Across the first end, marked 
purpose is to purchase a house, however, a| W in the sketch, sew a strip of cloth with ends 
coéperative bank or loan association, where one | projecting far enough on each side to be easily 
is available, may provide a better opportunity. | tied round the body. On the corners N, N, sew or 
The utility of insurance is plain, although some | otherwise fasten the ends 
phases of it require careful attention. of another strip or string 

It should be observed that a close relation exists | ayardlong. If, now, you N 
between the judicious employment of money and | tie the first mentioned 
a rational saving policy. “apron-strings” round 

The practise of saving is sometimes carried to | your waist and draw the W 
unreasonable extremes, which require a self-denial | loop formed by the others 
so severe as to react unfavorably upon the lives of | over your head, you have 
the persons concerned. Family saving, commend- | a convenient bag in which 
able in itself, may be practised to the extent of | to place fruit as you pick N 
depriving children of needed educational or social | it. (Fig. 1.) When it is 
advantages. full you can empty it by 

Although in some cases excessive saving comes | lifting the loop from over your head and lowering 
from the love of money in itself, more often it is | the outer end of the apron into the box; thus you 
owing to difficulty of choosing wisely between | can pour the fruit out carefully. 
present spending for desirable objects and provi- 
ding for the future. Generally speaking, it is wiser ee 
to save for somewhat definite objects, rather than 
simply for the general purpose of “‘getting ahead.” A NEIGHBORHOOD FIRESIDE. 

Such objects may include the purchase of a ROM early times, coon-hunters, truant boys, 
house, the college education of children, provision and tramps have occasionally crouched by 
against sickness, unemployment, old age, or the fires in the woods and gnawed blackened 
death of the earning member of the family. 


SIMPLE and satis- 
A factory receptacle 

for use in picking 
fruit can be made in a few 
minutes from a yard of 
cloth. Any kind of cloth 
will serve, but moderately 
heavy denim or light can- 
vas is best. 

From one end, begin- 
ning seven inches from 
each corner, cut out two 
V-shaped notches four 
inches wide by six inches 
deep. From each side, 
eight inches from the 
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a why or how the Burchard corn roast came to be 
ial an annual event and a general neighborhood rally. 
“ Three boys started a series of roasts one fall. 
ODDS-AND-ENDS DAY.” Twelve attended the last one, and Fred Burchard 
T is not the big things that weigh most upon the | was informally commissioned to get the club 
average housekeeper’s mind; but the small | together early the next season. The boys’ fathers 
tasks, seemingly so unimportant that they are | told them not to “sneak” for corn, and to choose 
constantly put off until a more convenient season | hollow hardwood stumps, in order to guard against 
—things like the five minutes of sewing that is all | the danger of a forest fire. 
that is needed to make a dress wearable; gluing a The next year some girls joined the club, and 
small piece of wood on the corner of the bookcase, | eventually fathers and mothers went into it. 
or the covering a faded sofa-pillow. For five years past the roast has been a regular 
A contributor conceived the idea of setting aside | fall event. Sometimes as many as sixty people 
a certain day every other week on which to attend | have attended. Wisely it has been kept simple. 
Systematically to all such tasks. Thursday, hav-| There is a big fire, every one brings corn, water 


ing the fewest special duties, she selected as | or lemonade. Held on Burchard’s hill in view of | 


“Odds-and-ends Day.” Immediately after the | two villages and of many far upland farmhouses, 
usual morning duties were over, she put sewing | it has attracted general attention. The local 
materials, glue, tacks, grease-erasers, and scissors | paper makes account of it, and last year two 
on the table in the dining-room, and bade each | other fires flared in answer across the valleys, and 
member of the family “fall to” on her particular | carried the greetings of the neighborhoods. 

task. All displayed an enthusiasm that they had The simplest and most primitive method of 
never shown when the work had been postponed | roasting is followed. Husked ears are thrust on 
from time to time. the sharpened ends of sticks, or turned upon the 





Even the three-year-old baby learned to wind on | coals. The great fire alone there under the edge 


keep dry until it is needed. In packing ice, take | 


with as narrow a hem as possible. Then laying | 


| ears of roasted corn, but that does not explain | 


inspires good feeling, and warms the friendships 
| of old days. 

The older people bring the little ones, and let 
them go to sleep on blankets; none of them have 
ever caught cold. As the pyramid of flame sinks 
to a mound of coals, some one brings out a har- 
monica or a fiddle, and there is singing. That 
continues intermittently to the end, which is 

| usually at a late hour. It is no place for the) 
|man who. keeps fretfully looking at his watch, | 
| but is the one night in the year when even the 
six-year-old child stays as long as he wants to. In 
| the softening firelight that has shone so impar- 
tially on the faces of all the generations and tribes 
| of men, differences about line-fences disappear, | 
| and the trivial gossip that breeds ill feeling fades 
into unimportance. Of all physical things, a night 
fire in the open is the surest leveler of barriers 
to good-will and fellowship. 


| of the forest makes rare and ample entertainment, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HOW TO KEEP MILK COOL. 

VERY simple yet | 
satisfactofy way of 
keeping bottled 

milk from souring is 

shown in the accompany- 

ing diagram. Close the 

mouth of the milk bottle | 
and place the bottle in a | 
deep saucer. Over the 

saucer fit a cloth bag 

that will reach to the top 

of the bottle; and above 

the bottle, either resting 

on it or supported other- 

wise, place a large tin 

pan that has a very small hole in the bottom. 

Fill the pan with cold water, and your cooler is 

complete. 

| The cold water leaking through the hole in the 

| pan, saturates the cloth bag. The air blowing on 

| the bag evaporates a part of the water, and so 

| keeps the bottle cool. 


| ® © 








Solid Jelly From Rhubarb.—The rhubarb for 
jelly should be taken in August; at that time it 
| contains the proper amount of pectin to cause it 
| to make a solid jelly instead of the usual sirup. 
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| FOR WINDOW-SHADES. 


| JF the color of your window-shades forms an 
| undesirable contrast with that of your freshly 
painted house, try calcimining the outside of 
the shades the color of the window trimmings. 
Unroll the shades, and fasten them to a bare 
floor by attaching them with thumb-tacks at the 
top, and hooking the ring at the bottom over a 
small nail driven into the floor. 
| In this way you can have shades that look like 
|new for the cost of a package of calcimine, and 
| perhaps a day of your time. Soiled shades can 
| be renovated in a similar manner. 
| 


GFLECTED sPECEIPTS| 
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| 
| FROSTED PEACHES.—Select some peaches | 
| that are not too ripe, and dip them one at a time in 
| water that has just boiled, so that the skin may be 
| easily removed. Then cook the peaches in a 
| p until they are soft to the fingers. Strain 
| them and plunge them into the whites of eggs 
| beaten to snow, them in powdered sugar, and 
|leave them for a few minutes in a gentle oven. 
| Hash some macaroons and angeliques, and on 
rnewins the peaches from the oven roll them in 
this hash. 


OLD-FASHIONED ALMOND RINGS.—Roll 
one-half pound of puff-paste very thin, and cut | 
out with biscuit-cutter. From each round cut a | 
smaller one from the center so that the ring will 
be about an inch wide. Beat the whites of six 
eggs to a stiff froth; add one-half pound of pul- 
verized sugar, and stir with the dish in boilin 
water until the meringue is thick. Slice one-half | 

| pound of blanched almonds very thin. Stir them | 
into the meringue. Then with a silver knife 
place this mixture on the rng Bake at the tem- 
perature proper for cake. These almond rings 
will keep fresh for several weeks. 


| SCOTCH SHORT BREAD.—Mix together one 
und of flour and one-half pound of butter; stir 
one-quarter pound of sugar, and the yolk of 
| one egg. Work with the hands until stiff; cut in 
two portions. Sugar the board instead of flouring 
| it, and mold the dough, pinching the edge like 
| pastry ; prick with a fork to prevent its rising in 
isters. Mark it before baking, and bre: it 
| when serving. Put on a tin or in a round tin, | 
| ungreased, and bake a long time in a very slow 
oven. It is of a fawn color when done, and is soft 
| until cold. It is improved by putting the dough 
into a cool place for an hour before baking. 


SPINACH PATS.—Finely crumb the inside of | 
one-half of a loaf of stale bread; soak the crumbs 
in water, and squeeze them dry. Cut the crust | 
| into smail squares, and fry them toa golden brown 
| in hot butter or oil. To the breadcrumbs add a 
small onion, cooked soft in butter and chopped | 
fine, one-half of a peck of spinach, picked over, | 
washed, and chopped, a teaspoonful of whole- | 
wheat meal, a pinch of salt, and the fried crusts. | 
To bind the mixture, add two eggs; form it into 
small pats. Dust them with bread-crumbs, cracket- 
crumbs, or fine flour, and fry to a golden brown 
on both sides in a flat frying-pan. The pats are | 
particularly good served with baked ham. 


BAKED EGGPLANT.—Cut in halves a medium- | 
sized eggplant, from stem to tip, — the half- 
stem in place. Put the two halves in boiling 
water for about five minutes, until the meat can 
be readily scooped from the skin. Chop this meat 
fine, and add to it one gill of (raw) pine-nut or one 
| pint of (boiled and chopped) chestnuts, one-half | 
pound of chopped boiled chicken (or any kind of | 
| meat preferred), one-half pint of boiled rice, one 
| tablespoonful of —- celery, one large onion, 

| one large tomato, one-half green, sweet pepper (all 

| chopped), salt to taste, and add four tablespoonfuls 
of olive-oil, and two eggs (well beaten). Mix | 
these ingredients Shocosaeny. replace in the egg- | 
plant skins or shells, and bake one hour in a slow 
oven, preferably in a dish in which the —— 
can be also served, as removing it from the baking | 

dish is likely to spoil its appearance. | 








| 
| 
| 





Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, 
Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether 
you have in mind one for boys or 
girls, and if you have any preference 
as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 






















tT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers on 
highest 1914 model bicycles. 
ACTORY PRICES 2" 
a bicycle or 
wa 2 pair of tires from anyone at 1 7-4 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
Me and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your téwn. 
RIDER AGENTS sczste;7: 
making big 
ey 4 exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
Sey ox and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices, 
Do Not Wait; write oday for our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-50, CHICACO 








THE “BLUES.” 
A LADY FINDS HELP FROM SIMPLE FOOD. 

Civilization brings blessings and also responsi- 
bilities. 

The more highly organized we become the more 
need there is for regularity and natural simplicity 
in the food we eat. 

The laws of body nutrition should be carefully 
obeyed, and the finer more highly developed brain 
and nervous system not hampered by a compli- 
cated, unwholesome dietary. 

A lady of high nervous tension says: 

“For fifteen years I was a sufferer from dys- 
pepsia. I confess that an improperly regulated 
diet was the chief cause of my suffering. Finally, 
nothing that I ate seemed to agree with my 
stomach, and life, at times, did not seem worth 
living. 

“I began to take a pessimisti¢ view of everything 
and see life through dark blue glass, so to speak. 
My head became affected with a heavy creeping 
sensation and I feared paralysis. 

“Palpitation of the heart caused me to fear that 


| I might die suddenly. Two years ago, hearing 
| Grape-Nuts so highly spoken of by some estimable 


friends of mine, I determined to try it. 

“The change in my condition was little less than 
miraculous. In a short time the palpitation, bad 
feeling in head and body began to disappear and 
the improvement has continued until at the present 
time I find myself in better health than I have 
ever enjoyed. 

“My weight has increased 20 Ibs. in the last year 
and life looks bright and sunny to me as it did 
when I was a child.” 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“There’s a Reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


BABYS SKIN 








Sa Needs 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


With occasional applications of Cu- 
ticura Ointment. They do so much 
to clear the skin of sunburn, heat 
rashes, irritations, chafings, redness 
and roughness, and do it so quickly 
and economically. Besides, they are 
indispensable for all purposes of the 
toilet, bath and nursery from in- 
fancy to age. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. Book. 
Address post-card ‘‘Cuticura,”” Dept, 133, Boston. 


@@-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find ft best for skin and scalp. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can pro- 


cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b; 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE NERVOUS HEART. 


ANY persons whose hearts are 

organically sound nevertheless 

suffer much from various functional 

disturbances of that important 

organ. The stress of modern life 

gives rise to a great many dis- 

agreeable or painful symptoms that 

do not at all threaten life, but 

often greatly alarm the apprehensive sufferer 
from them. 

Persons who are thus affected live in a constant 
state of fear about their hearts. They palpitate 
at the least excitement, like hysterical girls; they 
acquire the pernicious habit of living with a finger 
on their own pulses, and believe the smallest 
twinge of pain to be due to an angina. 

At last they betake themselves to some wise old 
physician who has seen many such cases. He 
makes a grave examination, laughs them out of 
their fears, and dismisses them healed. 

When genuine nervous heart trouble arises in 
youth, it is usually in consequence of too much 
athletics, or of overindulgence in some direction; 
especially, perhaps, in tobacco. When the fault 
is discovered and corrected, the heart recovers 
its normal tone, and works without balking for a 
lifetime. 

The irritable or nervous heart of middle age is 
generally of more honorable history. The rush of 
modern life sets too hard a pace; the worker cuts 
down his vacations or omits them altogether, and 
never takes quite enough sleep. So the heart, 
although essentially sound, becomes permanently 
tired, just as the hand of a sufferer from writer’s 
cramp is permanently tired. 

It shows its fatigue by extreme irritability. It 
palpitates briskly without warning, and for no 
apparent reason; it works too rapidly at one 
time, and too slowly at another; it suffers from 
vague and fleeting pains, and it often misses or 
seems to miss a beat. Its owner is never able to 
lose consciousness of it. It is easy to tell what 
such a heart needs, much easier than it is to get 
it—rest! This subject is important enough to be 
considered in another article. 
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THE LUCKY ONE. 


“THERE goes a lucky fellow!” 

said Billy Ashton, as one of his 
young friends dashed by in a high- 
power automobile. 

“Why lucky?” asked his Uncle 
Tom. E 

“Because his father gives him all 
the money he wants,” replied Billy. 
“He has everything that any one can think of. 
My father can’t afford to give me any. All the 
money I get I have to earn. He’s lucky, all 
right!” 

Uncle Tom seemed to be thinking the matter 
over. 

“Once upon a time,” he said, at last, “there 
were two little boys. One of them became very 
fond of a certain kind of candy that had a very 
subtie but dangerous poison in it. His.nurse let 
him have it when he cried for it because it would 
quiet him, and make her work easier. Gradually 
the little boy’s nervous system became seriously 
injured, and at length he became paralyzed. His 
body remained alive for years, and grew a little. 
His mind didn’t grow at all. 

“The other little boy never knew about the 
candy, and never had any. He grew up like most 
other boys. Year by year his body and mind 
grew bigger and stronger. Which of them would 
you call the ‘lucky’ one ?”’ 

“Well,” said Billy, “there isn’t any question 
about that!” 

“No, there isn’t,” said his uncle. “And there 
isn’t any question that you are ‘luckier’ than 
that friend of yours with all his money. In a 
year or two you are going to college. You will 
have to earn your money while you study. If your 
friend gets to college at all, he will have all the 
money he can spend. Probably he will take more 
time away from his studies to spend his money 
than you will take to earn yours. Generally his 
kind become so engrossed in spending their in- | 
comes that the faculty decides to allow them to | 
devote all their time to it. 

“Probably he will not finish his course. But 
suppose he does. Suppose you both graduate. 
Let us also assume, what is unlikely, that he has 
got as much from his studies as you have. Then 
how will you two compare at commencement ? 

“Well, at best, he has some knowledge gained 





been standing on your own feet and making your 
own way. You have gained a strength of char- 


| acter that makes you face hard things confidently, | 


and enables you to conquer them. You can look 
‘No other man’s money, but my own strength, got 
that for me.’ 

“Your friend starts life jaded and sated with 
the good things of life. You start with the pros- 
pect that each year will bring some new and 
legitimately earned enjoyment. Why, to put it on 
no higher ground, it’s more fun to want everything 
in the world—and have nothing whatever—than it 
is to have everything—and to be tired to death of 
it all! Why, Billy, my boy, you are the lucky one! 
Don’t you see that you are?” 

Billy was not quite sure that he saw it. 
is true. 


But it 
*® & 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DOLLAR- MARK. 


HE earliest known occurrence of the dollar- 

mark ($) in print is in Chauncey Lee’s “Amer- 
ican Accomptant,” an arithmetic published in 1797 
at Lansingburg, New York. That fact was 
pointed out in 1899, says Prof. Florian Cajori in 
the Popular Science Monthly. But Mr. Lee did 
not invent the sign himself; it has taken a great 
deal of research on Professor Cajori’s part to learn 
what the steps in its evolution were. 


Most old documents and _ books spell out the 
names of monetary units in full. Of nine Spanish 
arithmetics of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, five gave no abbreviation for “peso” 
(also called “piastre,” “ de 8 reales,” “piece 
of eight,” and “Spanish dollar’). In some early 
Spanish books, however, there are abbreviations: 
“pes.,” “pa,” **ne,.?? “p,?? 

It is a remarkable coincidence that the three 
names by which the Spanish dollar was known, 

so, piastre, and piece of eight, all began with 
he letier p, and all three formed the plural by the 
addition of the letter s. Hence p and ps answered 
—— as abbreviations for any of these names. 
Men wrote the p with a flourish, and raised the s 
somewhat above the p. 

The transition from this symbol to our dollar- 
mark sppepenty came about unconsciously, in the 
effort to simplify the complicated motion of the 

n. Nomanuscript is so convincing on this point 
as the two contemporaneous copies, made by the 
same hand, of a letter written in 1778 by Oliver 
Pollock, then ‘“‘commercial agent of the United 
States at New Orleans.” Pollock’s services to the 
United States were great; he was in the West 
what Robert Morris was in the East. 

His letter is addressed to Col. moe Rogers 
Clark. Both copies of the letter show the $ in the 
body of the letter, and in the summary of 
accounts, at the close, the $ and the flowing ps 
are both used. A careful examination shows that 
the writer made the p with one continuous motion 
of the pen, but that the symbol $ required two 
motions—one down and up for the p, and the other 
a curve for the s. 

Before 1800 the dollar-mark ($) was seldom 
used. It appears in eighteenth-century manu- 
scripts not more than fifteen or twenty times. 
None of these are earlier than Oliver Pollock’s 
letter of 1778. But the dollar was then a familiar 
coin. In 1778 among the Philadelphia theater 
prices, according to printed advertisements, was 
“Box, one dollar.” n original manuscript docu- 
ment of 1780 bears thirty-four signatures, headed 
by George Washington. The subscribers agree to 
pay the sum annexed to their respective names, “in 
he support of a dancing assembly to be held in 
Morristown this present winter.” The sums are 
given in dollars, but not one of the signers used 
the $ symbol; they wrote “Dollars,” or “‘Doll.,” or 
“Ds.” The dollar-mark clearly came over into 
general use from the accountants or bookkeepers 
who first employed it as a means of saving time. 
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CAUSE FOR WORRY. 
HE New York Tribune tells of a quaint old 
negro who stepped up to the window of the 
ticket office and hurriedly demanded a ticket for 
Pig-Foot Junction. 


ee trip, uncle?” asked the agent, pleas- 
an 


0 suh; my nephew’s ve’y low, suh. Hope 
de train won’ be long coming.” 
“About ten minutes, uncle,” the clerk reassured 


him. 

The old man went to the platform, and studied 
the bulletin-board seriously. Then he returned 
to the window. “Did you say my train would be 
*long in ten minutes, suh?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Yes, uncle.” ; 

ye | yw axed you, suh, ’cause I ain’t got m 
rabbit foot ’bout me, and dat dere board says, ‘All 
trains on time cone one,’ and I was jest figurin’ 
dat dat one would be mine.” 

“All the trains are on time. Some one’s tam- 
pered with the bulletin-board!” declared the clerk, 
excitedly, and rushed to the platform. 

He stared for a moment at the board, then at 
the old negro. Slowly his face relaxed into a 
broad grin. The bulletin read: 

“All trains on time—Sept. 1.” 
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A RHYTHMICAL CRITICISM. 


ROF. Brander Matthews was talking of certain 
past participles that have fallen into disuse, 
reports the Washington Star. 


The past postintase “gotten” has gone out in 
England, although it still lingers on with us. In 
England, gotten is almost as obsolete as “‘putten.” 
In some parts of Cumberland the villagers still 
use gotten and putten; and a teacher once told 
me of a lesson on the past participles wherein she 
ave her pupils an exercise to write on the black- 


oard. 
In the midst of the exercise an urchin began to 
laugh. She asked him why he was laughing, and 
he answered: 
_ oe’s put putten where he should have putten 
put.” 
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THE BUSY EDITOR. 
‘AFTER the fire that destroyed Barnum’s Mu- 
seum, the proprietor consulted his friends as 
to his wisest course. He told them he had a for- 
tune, and could easily retire from active business. 
Among his friends was Horace Greeley. 


“What shall I do?’ asked Barnum. 
“If I were you,” replied Greeley, ‘1 would go 





fishing. I’ve been trying for thirty ey to go 


fishing, and have never been able to do it. 
® & 


HIS OXFORD TITLE. 


T is reported from Oxford that the Prince of 
Wales strikes everybody as very quiet, modest, 


from his four years’ course, and he has his money | and shy, says The Nation. 


still. You have the same knowledge, and also a 


knowledge that is only gained from the rough | 
experiences of life. For four years you have | 


| He is shadowed so constantly by his tutor, Mr. 


Hansell, that the two are known to the under- 
graduate world as “‘Hinsel and Gretel.” 


back on your college course and say to yourself, | 


| 
| 
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Drink Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It is better for you and a more effective relief from 
Summer heat. Invigorating and refreshing. (Adv. 





=F ONE LOOK AT 
Lightning Mi 
ightning NMirxer 
» will convince any housekeeper she 
must have one. Every good house- 
wife who once tests this Mixer is 
surprised at the results she secures, 
in better cookery and in the saving 
of time and labor. 
The ** ROBERTS ”’ Mixer whirls in 
every direction at once, thus pro- 
ducing perfectly mixed gravies, cus- 


tards, dressings, fillings and frostin, 
“‘in quarter the time.’’ | ly 












To the Boys and Girls of 
United States’ Schools 


Any reader of ‘‘The Youth’s Com- 
panion,’’ attending school, may 
secure free of charge a copy of an 
illustrated Atlas of Canada, by 
applying by letter or post card to 

W. D. Scott, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 


lo 
er. It’s a 
Quart size 75c. by prepaid parcel 
post. Write for circular to-day. 


DORSEY MFG. CO., 78 Baoan $r., Boston, Mass. 
Agents make big money selling it. 




















WIZARD 
REPEATING 





Wi the most vicious 
omen) io For HAY-FEVER 
. Perfectly safe to carry 
The Hayes Method relieves the acute symptoms 
with = genger ot ny ly AE from and cures permanently. Stay at home in comfort. 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one Bulletin Y-133 free. 


1 . Al , or by mail,50c. Rubber-covered 
10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order. No orcoins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





HOUUOUOAEUODARAEEEOOOEN 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
reese 














This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotless Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 
Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat 











SAPOLI 


Not a particle of SAPOLIO (the eco- 


nomical cleaner) scatters or wastes. 





You rub on a damp cloth just the 
amount you need—no more. ‘That’s why 
your cake of Sapolio does such a surpris- 
ing amount of quick work. 


It cleans, scours and polishes kitchen 
utensils, woodwork, oilcloths, marble, etc. 


CANNOT WASTE. 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut-Out for children. 
It consists of the Spotless Town background, 8% inches long, and 
nine Spotless Town characters in color, which cut out to stand 
as placed in front of the town. This makes a very attractive 
miniature town for the playroom. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company, Sole Manufacturers, New York City 











What’s the Use of 


Palliating Corns? 


Why merely 


pare them, when they 
quickly grow again? 
Why use old-time 
methods — liquids, 
plasters—just for brief 
relief. 
A chemist has 
evolved a way to end 


Blue-jay stops the pain at once, just 
like other methods. 

But it also ends the corn. Within 
48 hours the entire corn loosens and 
comes out. 

No pain, no soreness. 
ment is complete and final. 

It seems too good to be true. 





The treat- 
But 


acorncompletely. It every month a million corns are taken 
is used in Blue-jay out in that way. 
plasters. Try it on one of yours. 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists —15¢ and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


BY PAUL P. FOSTER 





MAP OF THE WORLD 
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HE leading nations have agreed to under- 

take the production of the first great 

and approximately correct map of the 
entire world. Geographers have divided the 
surface of the globe into sections, each 
embracing an area of four degrees of latitude 
and six degrees of longitude. These sections 
will be mapped on the scale of one to one | 
million, or nearly sixteen miles to the inch, | 
and will be published in sheets measuring 
as a rule twenty-four by twenty-five inches. 

It would take more than two thousand sheets 
to cover the whole world, including the oceans. 
Omitting the oceans, the number of sheets to 
be produced is equivalent to about five hun- 
dred ‘‘full’’ sheets—that is, sheets entirely 
representing land. 

Each of the leading governments is now 
engaged in the preparation of its own share 
of the work, and the more important nations 
will divide among themselves the remainder 
of the undertaking. Russia, France, and 
England have already done a good deal in 
Asia, and will be expected to complete that 
continent. Africa will be divided among the 
European nations, according to their colonies 
and protectorates. Australia and New Zealand 
will furnish their own maps. 

Prof. Albrecht Penck, of the University of 
Berlin, suggested the making of a map of the | 
world at the fifth International Geographical | 
Congress in 1891. The suggestion was much | 
discussed at that meeting, and in later con- | 
gresses. In 1908, largely through the efforts 
of the American delegates, an international | 
committee was appointed to consider details 
and formulate practical methods of codperation. 
Upon the recommendation of this committee, 
the British government invited the leading 
nations to send delegates to a conference in 
London in November, 1909, at which the final | 
arrangements for the work were decided upon. 
Invitations were at once issued to all the civi- 
lized governments to proceed as speedily as 
possible with the preparation of maps of their | 
own territory. 

At present, five sheets of foreign omete 
are actually on sale to the public. These | 
include one sheet of northern France, two of | 
Scotland, one of Turkey, and one of South | 
Africa. Sheets are also in course of produc- | 
tion by England, Hungary, Italy, and Spain. | 
The American section of the new world map 
is progressing rapidly under the direction of 
the Geological Survey. A large number of the 
fifty-two sheets allotted to the United States 
have been completed, and, at the present rate 
of progress, the American portion of the inter- 
national map should be finished within eight 
or ten years. One sheet, in fact, has been 
issued, and is now on sale to the public at a 
eost of forty cents. This sheet is numbered 
‘‘North K 19,’’ and is known as the Boston 
sheet. It covers an area of 86,400 square miles, 
and includes Rhode Island, eastern Connecti- 
eut, eastern Massachusetts, southern New 
Hampshire, and a bit of Maine and Nova 
Scotia. The sheet is printed in six colors, 
and shows the principal cities and towns, rail- 
ways and main highways, and the rivers and 
lakes. 

Altitudes and depths of the sea are indicated 
by colors, such as are now used on the topo- 
graphical sheets. Altitudes up to three hun- 
dred meters, or 984 feet, are represented by 
deepening shades of green, as the elevation 
increases. From green the color shades into | 
buff, which at five hundred meters becomes 
brown, growing darker to three thousand 
meters. The heights of mountains above three | 
thousand meters are shown by violet, shading 
to white for peaks over seven thousand meters 
high. When completed, the fifty-two sheets 
for the United States, fitted together side by 
side, will make a map about sixteen feet by 
twelve. They will constitute by far the best 
existing map of this country. The combined 
sheets for the whole world would cover an area 
about 150 by seventy-five feet, or a globe forty 
feet in diameter. 

The admirable topographic sheets of the 
Geological Survey are upon a scale of one mile 





| 








_ to the inch. They show every house, and 


other minute details. The local sheets should | 
be displayed in every library, schoolhouse, 
and club-room, and owned in every home. 
Their scale is too large, however, for the 
motoring tourist, to whom the new millionth 
map should prove very welcome. The scale of 
sixteen miles to the inch is large enough to 
show the essential features of the country, and 
the uniformity of scale will enable the tourist 
of one state or country to travel easily in 
another. 

Leading geographers say that the new map 
will mark a great advance in their science, 
and in cartography. It has been the dream of 
geographers for many years to have an inter- 
national map scientifically constructed on a | 
uniform scale. The maps now in geographies | 
and atlases, printed in all sorts of scales, 
cannot fail to lead to misconceptions about the 
relative size of the different countries. 


| bought a place on the shore of Wrightsville 


| be conscious of his own deficiencies. 


coast waters of the Southern States. 
| big fellow, with a shell that often measures six | 


It is to be hoped that the wide-spread 
announcement of the publication of the uni- 
form international map will direct attention | 
to a branch of the government work that has | 
received the highest praise of foreign experts. 
Few maps anywhere are equal in accuracy 
and workmanship to those issued by the United 
States Geological Survey. 
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THE STONE-CRAB. | 


r | OM Barstow was the only son of a wealthy | 
rice-planter whose plantation was on the | 
banks of the lower Cape Fear River in | 

North Carolina. From birth Tom had never | 

been very strong, and he had consequently been | 

a good deal coddled by his mother. Further- | 

more, he had no playmates, for no white | 

children of his age lived near. So sharing few 
of the tastes, and knowing few of the pleasures 
of healthy, active boys, he had naturally 
grown up timid and shy. 

When he was fourteen years old his father 


Sound, where he removed his family each year 
as the heat of summer came on. Here Tom 
was thrown in with other boys, and began to 


His comrades lived constantly in or on the 
water. They were sailing, swimming or fish- 
|ing from sunrise to sunset, and Tom from 
very shame felt the need of becoming familiar | 
with the sports they enjoyed. 

Fishing he really liked, rowing and sailing 
he managed well enough, but he was rather 
afraid of swimming, and did not easily become 
expert at it. Although the other boys laughed | 
at him for his timidity, he could never get up 
courage enough to catch a stone-crab. 

This crab is a familiar inhabitant of the 
He isa 





inches across, and with extraordinarily large 

and powerful claws; and he is very good to 

eat. He makes his home along the edges of | 
the channels that run through the marsh-lands 

and across the shallow sounds characteristic of 

that coast, in holes several feet deep, but no 

| larger round than is necessary to accommodate | 
his body. 

The usual method of catching him is to 
plunge your arm into the hole, seize the crab 
by the elbow of one claw, and jerk him smartly 
out of the hole to the shore, or into a boat. 
The thing must be done quickly, or else the 
crab will brace himself with legs and claws 
against the walls of his home to such purpose 
that you will pull his claw off before you will 
make him budge. It was this kind of fishing 
that Tom Barstow never could bring himself 
to venture upon — except upon the occasion 
with which this story deals. 

One very sultry morning in August Tom 
went out, as he often did, to row about the 
sound by himself. The sun was shining 
brightly when he started, but out over the 
narrow beach of sand that separated the 
sound from the open ocean, there was an 
aspect of sky and sea that would have 
warned the weather-wise of impending 
thunder-squalls. 

Only the day before Tom had been laughed 
at once more for not daring to attack a stone- 
crab, and when he pushed away from his 
father’s float his mind was made up to bring 
home a live crab, and thus disconcert the boys 
who had made fun of him. 

The tide was low, and falling. Tom had 
to stick very close to the channels as he | 
paddled about, and the day was so oppressive | 
that he rowed slowly, and often stopped to rest. 
As he lay thus upon his oars, and drifted 
along near the edge of a channel that led 
between two marsh islands, he leaned over 
the side of the boat and gazed down into the 
transparent water, where he saw a large 
stone-crab, sitting tranquilly at the door of 
his home, about a foot below the surface of | 
the water. | 

Tom recognized his opportunity at once, 
and screwed up his courage to the attack. 
Slowly and gently he pushed his boat up on | 
the bank, and stepped out into the water. As | 





| he did so, the crab shrank back into his hole. | 


Rolling his right shirt-sleeve up to the 
shoulder, Tom knelt down in the water and, 


| nervous but determined, thrust his hand into 


the opening. 

Unfortunately, he miscalculated the distance 
to which the crab had retreated, and when 
his arm had entered a little above the elbow, 
his hand suddenly slipped over the crook of 
the nearest claw, and rested squarely on the 
animal’s back. He drew it back instantly, 
and began to feel about for the proper hold; 
but before he could find it he felt his hand 
bitten sharply between the thumb and fore- 
finger, and again almost instantly near the 
wrist. The crab had seized him with both 
claws. 

Tom tried to draw his arm out, but the pain 
was so severe that he almost fainted. The) 


crab had braced himself, and every effort on 
the boy’s part only caused him greater suffer- 
ing. He had never been able to stand pain 
well, and he was now so nervous and frightened 
that his sensitiveness to pain seemed increased, 
and his strength lessened. 

Again and again he tried to pull his hand 


| loose, but he could not endure the pain that 


he must suffer if he was to wrench his hand 
from the grasp of the crab. 

Tom gave himself up to an agony of fear, but 
‘after some minutes his fear passed away, and 


he looked about him for some means of escape. | 
| With his left hand, he tried digging away 
| the earth from the mouth of the hole, but it 


was so tough that he could make little 
headway. 

Next, he waited quietly for some minutes, 
and even relaxed the tension on his arm in the 
hope that the crab would release his hold; but 
when he again tried to drag his arm out, the 
pain was worse than before, and seemed to 
tear his whole arm and shoulder. The crab 


|had taken advantage of- his relaxing his 


muscles, to drag his hand a few inches farther 
into the hole. 

Meanwhile, Tom’s cramped position on his 
hands and knees became fearfully uncomfort- 
able, and he was shaken by nervous chills and 
tremors that left him weak and sick. 

He could see no hope of escape. Hidden 
as he was by the marsh islands, no one could 
see him, and no one was likely to come in 


search of him for some hours, at least, and the | 


tide was now slowly rising. 
The tide does not rise high on the Carolina 


coast, but Tom could hold his head only a few | 


inches above water, and it would take very 
little more to cover his mouth and nose. The 
boat was just out of his reach; he could not 
support himself upon that. 


He believed that he was to be drowned like | 


a rat in a trap. 

Almost delirious with terror at the thought, 
he tried furiously to drag himself free; but 
although the pain was now less, his arm 


| seemed benumbed and paralyzed, and he could 


exert no strength with it. 
As he lay there, he beat the water impo- 
tently with his free arm and his legs, and 


cried out hoarsely for help; but only the harsh | 
voices of the startled marsh-hens answered | 


him. 

Once a little shark, swimming up the 
channel, nosed its way toward the boy, who 
| shouted, sobbing : 

**Can’t you wait till I’m dead?’’ and the 
fish darted away, alarmed. 

Then for some time Tom lay inert, half- 
unconscious, with his brain full of curious 
nightmare-like fancies, while the rising tide 
lapped against his chin. 


Suddenly the air was darkened, and a puff | 
of cooler air revived him. A thunder-storm | 
had risen, and was sweeping rapidly up from | 
the south. A veil of rain swung across the | 
marshes, and the wavelets, roughened by the | 


wind, touched Tom’s lips. 
Then came a vivid lightning-flash, and a 
jarring roar of thunder. 


swollen arm loosen. 
Scarecely daring to hope, he exerted his 


feeble strength, and drew his arm slowly from | 


the hole. Frightened, no doubt, by the 
vibrating crash of thunder, the crab had let 
go its hold! 

Somehow the boy scrambled up out of the 
water and dragged himself, trembling, into 
the marsh-grass. There for an hour he lay, 
drenched by a driving rain, too weak to seek 
shelter. Then he rose to his feet, staggered 
across the marsh island, waded the narrow 
creek behind it, and so came at last to his 


| home. 


His arm was terribly swollen and his hand 
was badly lacerated; part of the upper joint of 
his middle finger was missing altogether. It 
was weeks before he recovered from the phys- 
ical and nervous effects of his experience. 

And although Tom Barstow came in time to 
know and enjoy the sports of sea and shore 


as well as any of his boy friends, it is not | 


surprising that he never again attempted ad 
drag a stone-crab from its hole. 
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ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF THEM. 


HE ship upon clearing the harbor ran 
T into a half-pitching, half-rolling sea, 
that became particularly noticeable about 
the time that the twenty-five passengers at the 
captain’s table sat down to dinner, says the 
Birmingham Weekly Post. 
‘**T hope that all twenty-five of you will have 
a pleasant trip,’’ the captain said, as the soup 
appeared, ‘‘and that this little assemblage of 
twenty-four will reach port benefited by the 
voyage. I look upon these twenty-two smiling 
faces much as a father does upon his family, 
for I am responsible for the safety of this group 
of seventeen. I hope that all thirteen of you 
will join me later in drinking to a merry trip. 
I believe we seven fellow passengers are most 
congenial, and I applaud the judgment which 
chose from the passenger list these three 
persons for my table. You and I, my dear 
sir, are—here, steward! Bring on the fish and 
clear away these dishes. ’’ 


Involuntarily Tom | 
shrank backward, and felt the strain on his | 
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HEAR YE! 
Sons of 
: Massachusetts 


— 63>. All who can claim allegiance to the 
Old Bay State, and others who are 
interested in its history, should own 
- a copy of this new book, 


. “Landmarks in the 
Old Bay State” 


4 <n The author has had 


aes 


rvey 


an exceptional oppor- 
tunity in connection 
with his work as a 
traveling representa- 
tive to make the photo- 
graphs and compile 
many interesting facts 


with which the book is 
packed from cover to 
cover. He describes old 
trees, houses, tablets, 
stones, public build- 
ings, gives many bits 
of information gar- 
nered from old town 





records, and tells over 
again the old tales, 


anecdotes and stories 

3 connected with the 
early history of the 4 
: 





State, together with 
3 other interesting facts 

about Massachusetts 
characters. The book is cloth bound,and con- 7 
tains about 130 illustrations in its 350 pages 





“ There is much in these pages that will be new 3 
to the reader, for he will get more than his money's 
worth in the pictures alone. In no other way can 
he get so fine a collection of prints so carefully 
selected and arranged as in this volume.”’ 3 

—Boston Tr anscript. % 
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3 will 
Our Offer. Tezbesk yi be giver | 


bers only for one new solicited subscription, 
or sold to any one for $1.50. In either case, 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 3 
United States. Send orders tu 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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New 


Companion 
Sewing Machine 


WE offer eight high- 
| grade styles, prepay 
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all freight charges east of 
Colorado, warrant each 
Machine for ten years, and 
sell at a very low price. 
How this is accomplished 
can best be told in our 
new illustrated booklet, 
which is free to every 
Companion subscriber. 


— SS SSS 





To get this information, 
direct a post card to Perry 
Mason Company, Publish- 
ers of The Youth's 
Companion, Boston, Mass., 
stating that you will be 
interested in learning fur- 
ther particulars concerning 
the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Tens of thousands of these 

Sewing Machines are widely dis- 

tributed all over our country. 

Its success is largely due to the 

recommendations of purchasers. 

If a New Companion has not 


been sent into your town, ask 
for Introductory Price. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, ' 
Q BOSTON, MASS. 
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that lasts. 
Simply shake it, then apply and polish 
with either cloth or brush as you prefer. 
Ask your dealers for Satin Gloss— the 
improved stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 









Gloss 


The stove polish 
that has abolished 
the dirt, the litter, 
the mess incident to 
stove polishing, and 
has made it possible 
to have a 


Beautiful Stove 


It imparts a thin, hard, brilliant luster 
Try it. Ready for instant use. 


Screw Top Cans. 15c. 






















Always it for use in your home 
you owe it to the health of 
One your family todoso. Ask 
your physician. 
Sheet 
3 Packages in 
Seniee fone a 25 cts. 
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No litter. 
No waste. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 
88 B: 


Handifold 


Toilet Paper 


The most convenient, most 
economical, most 

toilet paper on the market. 
If you have not adopted 


The nickeled hook (free 
with every 3-package car- 
ton) is an ornament to any 
bathroom. 

Next time say “ Handi- 
fold”’ and the dealer will 
know what you want. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Selling Agents, 
road Street, Boston. 











In Chow-Chow 6 6 6 6 im 


Spices Are the Whole Thing & 


If you'll select your spices as carefully as an Oriental does, your Chow-Chow will have 
that spicy pungency that has made this Chinese relish popular all over the world. Use 


ney & a s Spices 


and this receipt will give you a deli- 
cious Chow-Chow. 
1 quart tomatoes, 1 white onion, 3 





rs, 1 head of cabbage, 
fine. ‘sprinkle 3g cup salt 
over mixture and let it stand over 
night. In the morning drain off the 
brine and season it with 1 teaspoon- 
ful of Celery Seed, 3¢ oz. Turmeric, 
1 pinch Cayenne Pepper, oz. Cinna- 
mon, }¢ oz. Al 
Broiwn 6 or 8 Cloves. Add 
r vinegar enough to 
oil two ho ours. 
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all choppe 
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Mo NE ABSOLUTELY PURE 
1 
their’ strength longest, —— all 
m: use they 
are cut instead of being auned in 
the grinding process, In fact, every 
process in the manufacture of Stickney & Poor's Spices is conducted with a degree ‘of care 
and thoroughness that makes the Stickney & Poor Products the standard of quality today, 
as they have been for neory a century. 
Nearly all grocers sell them in 5c. and ,10c. sizes. Write for our book of receipts. It will 
interest you. Say" * Stickney & Poor's” when ordering. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 184 State Street, Boston. 
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THE NATIONAL MUSTARD POT 




















“If it’s SLADE? S it is PURE and GOOD.” 


Ask your grocer for Slade’s 
free booklet, “How to Make 
Sala Sandwiches.’ 


SLADE CO., 


ds and 


D. & L. BOSTON. 
























16 pages of 
crisp facts about 
profits from time- 
ly spraying. 


Vidas 





will do your work; why our 
81 years’ experience makes 
us authorities and how it 
works for your pleasure, profit; 
ease in spraying, fire fighting. 
white washing, disinfecting, 
etc. Figure 563 (Aquapeller) 
throws continuous straight 
stream—35 to 50 feet, also gives 
fine spray. ‘Fights fire or 
bugs.” Dealers sell it. 
Write for the booklet today. 
W. & B. oo 

Pump Makers 81 


220 William St. Mid pont 














IVE UP the 
bilious, nerv- 
ous, headache kind, 
the kind you have 
been using, and try 
the kind that cheers. 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


Both look alike, have much the same 
fragrance and are similar in taste, but 
your own experience will reveal a great 
difference. Try it. To make it right 
boil hard 5 minutes. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
































A Popular 





| Style 





It is not strange that the 
new Punchwork Embroid- 
ery has become so popular 
with the women of America. 
It is without doubt one of 
the most striking departures 
in needlework that has been 
brought out in recent years, 











and also yields most artistic 
results. Punchwork is quite 
different from other styles 
of embroidery, as much of 
the work is done upon the 


A Complete 


background, leaving the design standing out in relief. 
lines of the design itself are worked only in outline. 
the new embroidery the added advantage of simplicity. 
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FOR SUMMER NEEDLEWORK 





The Punchwork Embroidery Outfit 


The 
This gives 


Outfit 





sary for immediate use. It 


Thread, Transfer Material 





ol 


The Punchwork Outfit we offer is complete in 
every essential, and provides everything neces- 


for the beginner or the expert needleworker. 
The Outfit contains an especially desirable and 
attractive assortment of linen and muslin pieces, 
stamped and ready for working, together with 
a supply of Stamping Patterns, 


Needle. The upper illustration shows only a part 
of the Outfit, with pieces greatly reduced in size. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus 


selection of Punchwork designs ; 
initial about 14% inches high; also Transfer Stamping Paste 
and Illustrated Directions for Punchwork Embroidery. 


OUR OFFER 


THE OUTFIT 





The Punchwork Embroidery 
Outfit consists of the follow- 
ing materials: 1 Linen Dutch 
Collar, stamped with a Punch- 
work design ; 1 Linen Jabot, 
stamped with a Punch- 
work design; 1 Mercerized 
Web Belt, stamped with a 
Punchwork design; 1 Mus- 
lin Apron, stamped with a 
Punchwork design ; 1 Linen 
Bow, stamped with a Punch- 
work design; 4skeins D.M.C. 
Floss; 1 skein Linen Thread; 
1 Steel Punch Needle; 3 
sheets Stamping Patterns, 
comprising an especially fine 
a complete Alphabet, each 





is equally suitable 


Embroidery 
and Steel Punch 





Showing Effect of the Finished Work 
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The Punchwork Outfit complete, 
as described above, will be sent 
post-paid to any Companion sub- 
scriber for only one new solicited 
subscription. 
$1.00, post-paid. 


Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Price of Outfit 
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